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“INTRINSIC VALUES” 


Obviously there are deeper reasons to be ascribed to the recent severe break 
in Wall Street than manipulation or contest for control between rival railway in- 
terests. The quick recovery which followed the declines on March 13 and 14 
failed to convey reassurance that the collapse was but an incident of speculation 
and not due to inherent causes. The announcement that President Roosevelt 
intends to secure legislation providing for a Federal franchise for railways and 
means for appraising the value of railway property was but a remote contribu- 
tory factor. The Harriman investigation conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission doubtless increased popular distrust. But, beyond question, the fac- 
tor of most vital importance is that which concerns the intrinsic value of se- 
curities. 

It cannot be denied that the powerful financial interests of Wall Street failed 
to sustain the shares of those properties even with which their names were con- 
nected. Although there is no substantial ground for pessimism the recent de- 
clines and the continued restlessness of the market may have a very material 
bearing upon the general commercial and business welfare of the country. Money 
is not abundant, either in this country or abroad. The Aldrich financial bill 
doubtless exercises a wholesome influence on the financial situation, but not deep 
or far-reaching enough to counteract the bearish factors at work in Wall Street. 

The decline in security values has been especially marked since the begin- 
ning of the year. So far as the general commercial, industrial and mercantile 
affairs of the country are concerned there is no apparent reason for such de- 
pression in the stock market. Nearly every annual report made this year by the 
large railroads and industrial corporations shows new high records in earnings 
and total business. The United States Steel Corporation reported an increase of 
30 per cent, in net earnings over 1905. The large mills are crowded with orders 
and the managers deny reports that cancellation orders have been received be- 
cause of the unwillingness of railways to make new expenditures until the legis- 
lative attacks cease. All the large cities report larger accumulation of banking 
resources and undimmed business prospects. 

Where. then, lies the reason for the break in security values? Doubtless in 
the fact that intrinsic values have been overlooked and Wall Street speculation 
has carried its campaign of high prices to an inevitable conclusion. The public 
will not support the market until there is a readjustment of values upon a more 
rational basis. Meanwhile there is nothing in the situation or growing out of 
this readjustment of price levels which should impair the general prosperity of 
the country. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


SHARES AND CERTIFICATES OF CORPORATE STOCK 


FREDERICK VIERLING 


Trust Officer of Mississippi Valley Trust Company, Saint Louis, Mo. 


In the following article on the subject above stated it will be assumed that 
the reader is familiar with the various kinds of corporations and that no pre- 
liminary remarks are necessary touching their organization, their management, 
or their powers. 

WHAT ARE SHARES OF STOCK? 

The capital stock of a corporation properly represents the amount invested 
in or paid to the company by the incorporators or stockholders of the company, 
to be used by the company in the conduct of its business. This capital stock is 
represented by shares, usually of the par value of $100 each, and represent a 
fixed proportionate part of the capital stock. The capital stock or capital belongs 
to the cc inpany as a legal entity and is a permanent fund upon which the company 
conducts its business, and is not affected by the ownership of the shares or any 
change of ownership. Any surplus of the company in excess of its capital and 
its undivided profits are a part of its capital, and any beneficial interest therein 
of the owners of the shares will pass on transfers of the shares, until separated 
from the capital of the company by being declared as dividends. The shares into 
which the capital is divided are the property of the stockholders and are distinct 
from the capital,and in law are considered personal property and governed as 
such, no matter what class of property the capital may actually be invested in by 
the company. The stockholders, as owners of the shares, have no legal interest 
in the title to the property of the company, but have only a beneficial interest 
therein ; hence it follows that the company may legally convey anv of its property 
without the stockholders joining in the conveyances, and that stockholders need 
not be parties to suits against the company or its property. Although the stock- 
holders of the company are the beneficial owners of its capital, they are not in a 
legal sense partners, and, unlike the members of a co-partnership, they are not 
responsible for the liabilities of the company in event of its insolvency, except in 
cases where the capital stock is not fully paid in, or where the law imposes a 
specific liability. The capital may consist of one class of shares called general 
stock, or part of the shares may consist of preferred stock and the remainder of 
common stock. The reader is, of course, familiar with the difference between the 
various classes of stock. 

WHO MAY BECOME STOCKHOLDERS. 


Any person legally capable of making contracts may become a stockholder in 
a company, either by original subscription at organization of the company or by 
purchase of shares subsequently. In law a corporation is considered a person 
and capable of contracting as a natural person of legal capacity. There is one ex- 
ception to the right of a corporation to contract, viz: As a general rule, one cor- 
poration is not allowed to own shares in another, unless the right is specifically 
given in the charter of the corporation owning the shares if it be organized by 
special charter or unless such right is specifically given in the general law under 
which the owning corporation is organized. Formerly this prohibition was gen- 
eral, but now there are a number of States in which such power is given. If. one 
makes an unconditional subscription (or a conditional subscription and the con- 
dition be performed) for shares in a company to be organized, then as soon 
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as the incorporation is legally completed the subscriber becomes a stockholder, 
and this is true even before the issue to him of a certificate of stock for his 
shares. One becomes a stockholder in an existing company, by the purchase of 
shares from a stockholder, when the shares purchased are transferred to the 
purchaser on the books of the company and he accepts the transfer. It is usual 
for a company to issue to its stockholders certificates of stock as evidence of the 
ownership by the stockholder of his shares, but one may become a stockholder 
and enjoy all the privileges of a stockholder without holding a certificate of 
stock: i. e.: For a period more or less extended, on the incorporation of the 
company and before the election of its officers whose duty it will be to issue cer- 
tificates of stock, the subscribers to the capital stock are in every sense stock- 
holders and may transfer their shares as if they held certificates of stock. The 
right of a stockholder to sell, and the right of any person legally capable of con- 
tracting to buy, shares in the company in law is as clear as the right to sell and 
buy any other kind of property. A stockholder does not cease to be a stockholder 
by the loss or destruction of his certificate of stock, but only by the transfer of his 
shares on the books of the company. 


.WHAT ARE CERTIFICATES OF STOCK? 


As already stated, the issue of a certificate of stock is not necessary to con- 
stitute the owner of the shares a stockholder in the company, but certificates of 
stock are usually issued by the company as evidence of the ownership by the 
stockholder of his shares. The reader is, of course, familiar with the different 
forms of certificates of stock. They are legally issued when signed by the offi- 
cers of the company as required by the law or the by-laws of the company, and 
are usually sealed by having the corporate seal of the company affixed. Fre- 
quently, under requirement of the by-laws of the company, or under rules of ex- 
change upon which the shares are dealt in, in addition to being signed and sealed 
by the company as aforesaid, as a check on the issue and transfers of shares, 
certificates of stock are required to be countersigned by a transfer agent, usual- 
ly a trust company, and registered by a registrar, also usually a trust com- 
pany. The issuing company, of course, is responsible for the proper issue 
and transfer of its certificates of stock. The responsibility of the transfer 
agent and registrar is not definitely fixed. It has been argued, as a transfer 
agent takes upon itself the responsibility of the company and in the place 
of the latter issues new certificates of stock (prepared by the company and 
delivered to the transfer agent for that purpose) on the tranfer of 
shares, that so far as the stockholders of the company are concerned the 
transfer agent is responsible as co-principal for the proper issue and trans- 
fer of shares, and as between the company and the transfer agent that the 
transfer agent is primarily liable; and again it has been argued that a transfer 
agent is merely an agent of the company and as such must exercise due diligence 
and care in the performance of its duty as transfer agent, and if due diligence 
and care are exercised the transfer agent is not responsible for any liability follow- 
ing, and the company only is liable. As to the registrar of certificates of stock 
issued and transferred by the company, it has been argued that the duty of the 
registrar is merely to register transfers made by the company or its transfer agent 
on the cancellation of certificates for the same number as the shares represented 
by the new certificates registered at the time. What the courts here may 
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say, should the matter get into the courts, will probably depend on the con- 
tract between the company and the transfer agent or registrar. In the meantime 
it is an unsettled question. It is to the credit of transfer agents and registrars 
that they have so performed their duties that there has been no occasion for the 
matter to get into the courts here. In an English case, it has been held that a 
registration of certificates of stock under a custom on the English stock exchange 
amounts to no more than a representation that the transferrer has produced to the 
registrar such documents as were apparently in order and as showed on their 
face a prima facie title in the transferrer to transfer the shares mentioned in the 
transfer; that the registrar did not warrant the title of the transferrer or the 
validity of the various documents which established such title. A certificate of 
stock is merely evidence of the right to the shares in the company mentioned 
therein, and by the assignment and delivery of which the shares will be transferred 
on the books of the company. Certificates of stock represent such shares as a 
cheque represents money or a warehouse receipt represents merchandise, but, as 
above shown, certificates are not the shares. In dealing in certificates of stock 
as representatives of shares it must always be borne in mind that for the purpose 
of determining who are stockholders in the company and entitled to dividends 
declared and to exercise the rights of stockholders the company looks only to its 
transfer books, unless actual notice be given the company that the shares have 
been pledged or purchased, and frequently by by-law it is provided that even in 
case of such notice the company shall not be bound thereby, unless the shares are 
actually transferred on its books to the pledgee or purchaser. 
ARE CERTIFICATES OF STOCK NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS? 

Certificates of stock are not negotiable instruments; they are assignable or 
transferable instruments and the purchaser or pledgee takes only the title of his 
vendor or pledgor, and the purchaser or pledgee holds the shares subject to equi- 
ties against the vendor or pledgor, as in case of other non-negotiable instruments. 
The purchaser’s title to shares is not completed until the shares have been 
formally and legally transferred on the books of the company. If a certificate 
of stock be stolen, the real owner may recover same even in hands of an innocent 
holder for value. In case of litigation the law will not permit proof of a custom 
between stock brokers or others to regard certificates of stock as negotiable. Some 
courts hold that shares may be attached or taken under execution on judgment ; 
and again other courts hold that actual transfers or pledges, although not re- 
corded, have priority over subsequent attaching creditors, on the theory that an 
attaching creditor should get no better right to the shares than the debtor had at 
the time of the attachment—but even in such courts it has been held that the rights 
of attaching creditors are prior to those of subsequent purchasers or pledgees. 

INCIDENT OF OWNERSHIP OF SHARES. 


It is not the purpose of the writer to go into all of the incidents belonging 
to the ownership of shares. It seems desirable to touch upon the important right 
to dividends, especially with reference to rights between the seller and purchaser 
of shares. Asa general rule dividends out of earnings belong to the stockholder 
from the time the dividends are declared, and not from the time when dividends 
become payable. This rule is frequently modified by the by-laws of the company 
fixing time of closing transfer books as for payment of dividends a number of 
days before the date of payment of the respective dividends and declaring that 
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only the stockholders then of record should receive such dividends. As a gen- 
eral rule, after a dividend is declared it does not pass with a subsequent transfer 
of shares, unless so agreed between seller and purchaser, or unless the by-laws 
cover the case. The custom of brokers and others, by which dividends declared 
but not paid belong to the purchaser of the shares, is not admissible, except be- 
tween members of the exchange who have so agreed and except in cases where 
payment of such dividends is controlled by by-laws as above. 
PLEDGE OF SHARES. 

Shares may be pledged for debt by having the stockholder execute an as- 
signment of the shares and deliver certificate of stock to the pledgee. The pledgee 
has the right to have the shares transferred on the books of the cc 1pany and 
thereafter exercise the rights of stockholder, subject to rights of pledgor; but to 
control dividends on the shares pledged it is not necessary that the pledgee have 
the shares transferred to him, and all that is required is to give the company 
actual notice of the pledge and claim the dividends declared. This rule is fre- 
quently modified by by-laws, providing that only stockholders of record at a 
given time with reference to time of payment of dividends shall be entitled 
thereto. The pledgee is entitled to dividends declared until his debt is paid. On 
payment of debt the pledgee is required to return the same number of the issue 
of shares pledged, but not the identical certificates originally pledged. 

TRANSFER OF SHARES. 

A stockholder has a general right, without restriction, to dispose of his 
shares; the company cannot restrain the transfer, unless some restriction has 
been agreed to under the by-laws or in some other valid manner; transfers are 
never restricted by implication. Where transfers are in any manner restricted, 
notice of the restriction must appear on the certificates of stock, otherwise the 
purchaser of shares the transfer of which is restricted is protected where the 
certificate of stock does not give notice of lien in favor of the company or other 
restriction, or unless the purchaser has actual notice of the lien or restriction. 
The transfer of shares is valid between the seller and purchaser without transfer 
on the books of the company, but after transfer it is binding upon all persons. 
It is a legal duty of the company to transfer its shares when certificates have 
been properly assigned, and the company is liable for damages on refusing to 
make a proper transfer; this duty continues until the company becomes dissolved. 
Strictly, transfers are made only on the books of the company by the stockholder 
or his attorney-in-fact duly authorized ; in practice, the transfer of shares is made 
by a transfer officer, agent or clerk, upon authority in writing from the stock- 
holder, usually endorsed on the back of the certificate of stock. Usually certifi- 
cates of stock recite that the shares are transferable only on the books of the 
company on surrender of the certificates of stock properly endorsed, and where 
this is the case the company must require the surrender of such certificate: it 
should also require such surrender in other cases. The company is liable for 
the fraudulent issue and over-issue of certificates for its shares. If the com- 
pany takes up an old certificate of stock that has not been properly assigned 
and cancels it and makes transfer thereof on its books to the transferee named, 
the company does so at its peril in event the transferee had no legal right to 
have the transfer made. The company must know the signatures of its stock- 
holders and of their attorneys-in-fact and that all transfers are in fact made 
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by persons duly authorized; it must know the genuineness and validity of all 
assignments. When signatures are not known, they should be acknowledged 
before a notary, or, better still, should be guaranteed by a responsible person 
or persons known to the company. It is an astonishing fact that companies, 
never cashing cheques without full identification of holders—the cheques calling 
merely for multiples of $1, will often transfer its shares without such identi- 
fication—the shares representing multiples of $1c0. The general principles 
enumerated in this article as to certificates of stock apply with equal force to 
the transfer of stock-trust-certificates issued under voting trust and other 
agreements. 


PROPER REQUIREMENTS IN ACCEPTING OFFICE OF TRANSFER AGENT OR REGISTRAR, 


Every transfer agent and registrar should have information as to the prop- 
er incorporation of the company whose shares are issued through the transfer 
ageut or registered by the registrar, that the shares issued are legally authorized, 
that the certificates are in legal form and that the officers of the company issuing 
same are duly elected and authorized to issue certificates of stock. To cover such 
information the company issuing the shares should be required to file with the 
transfer agent or the registrar copies of the papers hereinafter mentioned, certi- 
fled under seal of the company. Copies of official documents need not be cer- 
tified by State or public officials, if the company certifies under seal that 
same are true copies of official documents and the certificates thereto of the 
respective State or public officials. The papers referred to are as follows, 
to-wit: (1) Articles of Association. (2) Certificate of Incorporation. (3) If 
no amendments to above, certificate of fact. If any amendments, then all 
amendments to either of above, and minutes and documents in re changes in 
capital stock, with certificates on last amendment that it is such. (4) By- 
laws of the company. (5) Minutes of stockholders electing—then directors, 
with all exhibits. Attach certified list of stockholders - ‘th number of shares 
each. (6) Minutes of directors electing then officers, with all exhibits. (7) 


Certificates containing specimen signatures of officers who will sign certificates 
of stock issued. (8) Resolution appointing transfer agent or registrar. 
(g) Opinion of attorney of company as to its legal incorporation and existence, 
amount of its authorized and issued stock, and that form of certificate of stock 
is legal. (10) Affidavit of president and treasurer of company showing that 
capital stock represented by issued certificate has been full paid.—The fore- 


going papers are also applicable where the transfer agent or registrar is act- 
ing with reference to stock-trust-certificates for shares held under voting and 
other trust agreements, but in such cases in addition thereto there should pro- 
perly be required the following additional papers, to-wit: (a) An original 
or certified copy of agreement under which the stock-trust-certificates are is- 
sued and (b) opinion of attorney that form of agreement and form of stock- 
trust-certificates are valid and that agreement has been properly executed. 


GENERAL RULES FOR ISSUE OF CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


(1) To a man, issue in his name, giving his first name in full and not 
merely his initial; (2) to two or more persons, issue in their full names, unless 
a firm; (3) to a woman, issue in her name, giving her first name in full—and 
make record as to whether she is married or unmarried—the issue to a married 
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woman to be in her own name and not that of her husband: i. e., Evelyn M. 
Blank, not Mrs, Frederick Blank; (4) to a co-partnership, issue in firm name; (5) 
to a corporation, issue in corporate name—first requiring proof that corporation 
is authorized to hold shares in issuing company ; (6) do not issue to any sole or 
joint fiduciaries acting under order of court, unless they first produce certified 
copy of order of court showing their authority to take and hold shares; (7) do 
not issue to any sole or joint fiduciaries acting under written instrument, un- 
less they first produce the instrument or a certified copy, and unless under the 
instrument or the law relating to such trusts they have authority to take and 
hold the shares—if a recorded instrument keep reference to record, and if not 
recorded require certified copy for files; (8) do not issue to a fiduciary or to 
fiduciaries merely as such (as A. B. trustee), but issue to an authorized sole 
fiduciary or to joint fiduciaries in their names in full, followed by full designa- 
tion of their trusts—i. e., A. B., administrator of estate of C. D., deceased; A. B., 
executor under will of C. D., deceased; A. B., guardian of C. D., a minor; A. B., 
trustee for C. D., under will of E. F., deceased; A. B., trustee for C. D., under 
indenture of trust with him dated March 1, 1907; A. B., agent for C. D., under 
agency agreement with him dated March 1, 1907; (9) no certificate should be 
issued to any fiduciary, unless appointed by order of court or in writing. 
GENERAL RULES FOR TRANSFERS OF CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 

(1) Require surrender for cancellation of outstanding certificate represent- 

ing shares to be transferred; (2) require execution of assignment and power of 


attorney on back of certificate to be transferred or have properly executed form 


attached, the signature or signatures to be in the exact name or names as written 
on face of certificate, and must be by the principals themselves or by their legal 
representatives formally appointed by order of court or in writing; (3) if signa- 
ture to assignment is not known, require same to be acknowledged before a no- 
tary public, or better still, have it guaranteed by some responsible person or per- 
sons who are known; (4) require assignment of certificate issued to a firm to 
be executed in the name of the firm by.a general partner; (5) require assign- 
ment of certificate by a corporation to be executed by its president or a vice- 
president under corporate seal, attested by its secretary or assistant secretary, 
and accompanied by a certified copy of by-laws showing authority of officers or 
certified copy of resolution of its directors authorizing the officers named to 
assign certificates ; (6) where there are joint fiduciaries, require all of the acting 
fiduciaries to join in the assignment; (7) where assignment of certificate is by 
a fiduciary or fiduciaries acting under order of court, require certified copy of 
order of court giving authority to make transfer; (8) where assignment of cer- 
tificate is by a fiduciary or fiduciaries acting under written instrument, require 
production of instrument and examine carefully and see if authority to make 
transfer is clearly given, and if not require in addition order of court authorizing 
the transfer and place certified copy on file—if the instrument is recorded, keep 
reference to record and if not recorded require certified copy for files; (9) re- 
quire proof that any fiduciary making an assignment of a certificate is at the 
time still acting as such fiduciary; (10) transfers by fiduciaries to themselves 
should not be allowed, unless at the time they are sole beneficiaries of the trust 
and the trust is terminated, or unless specifically authorized by order of court 
or terms of instrument creating the trust. 
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THE COLLATERAL TRUST BOND AS AN INVESTMENT 


THOMAS WARNER MITCHELL 
Recorder New York University School of Commerce Accounts and Finance 


During the last twenty-seven years there have come into the market about 
one hundred different issues of collateral trust bonds. The importance of the 
collateral trust mortgage is seen when we consider that in railway finance these 
issues have ranged in amount from $700,000 to $75,000,000 each, while one 
gigantic issue put forth by an industrial corporation, namely the United States 
Steel Corporation, amounted to $300,000,000. Many bond issues bearing other 
names, such as the Reading Company’s general mortgage and the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Company’s “first and refunding mortgage,” also 
possess the collateral trust characteristic in large part. 

A collateral trust mortgage is one whose lien rests, not on physical property 
and franchises, as in the ordinary mortgage, but upon other corporate securities. 
The lien of the Great Northern-Northern Pacific “C., B. & Q. collateral joint 
fours” of 1921 rests upon practically all of the capital stock of the Burlington; 
that of the Missouri Pacific collateral bonds of 1920 rests on the first mortgage 
bonds of about nineteen subsidiary railway companies. In many cases the lien 
rests upon both bonds and stocks. 

The collateral trust bond seems to have been conceived in the fertile brain 
of the late Jay Gould, when he was connected with the Union Pacific in 1879. 
Once invented, it has found a great variety of uses. The three most important 
of these have been the funding of troublesome floating debts, financing the pur- 
chase of stock control of other corporations and financing the construction of 
subsidiary lines. 

The use of the collateral trust principle in the funding of troublesome float- 
ing debts usually takes the form of note issues which are not secured by a mort- 
gage, properly speaking, but by an ordinary pledge of the collateral, like that 
which takes place when a private individual obtains a temporary loan from the 
bank, secured by collateral. In case of a railroad company the collateral is de- 
posited with a trustee; but, in case of default, actual or even only prospective, 
the latter may sell the collateral without resorting to formal foreclosure proceed- 
ings. In this way the trustee may dispose of the collateral before its market price 
has declined much, to realize a relatively high price in its sale. 

Although such note issues invariably bear high rates of interest, and even 
then sell at a considerable discount, the element of risk attached to them seems to 
be more apparent than real; for usually the intrinsic value of the collateral so 
greatly exceeds the principal of the notes, and it is so essential to the integrity 
and success of the railway system that the notes are amply secured. Thus the 
$25,000,000 of Union Pacific 6 per cent. notes of 1891 were secured by the de- 
posit of over $39,800,000 par value of the 5, 6 and 7 per cent. first mortgage 
bonds, and over $58,500,000 of the stocks of subsidiary railway and other com- 
panies. The Union Pacific went into a receiver's hands two years later; but this 
collateral so greatly exceeded these notes in value, and were so essential to the 
success of the reorganized system—it represented the control of many of the 
Union Pacific’s branches and feeders—that no default in the payment of their 
interest was permitted ; eventually the note holders received not only their princi- 
pal and interest in full in cash, but a 15 per cent. bonus in the preferred stock of 
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the reorganized company as well, the latter as a reward for not exercising their 
right to sell off the collateral. A number of similar cases might be mentioned, 
but the above will sufficiently illustrate the points involved, and we may turn our 
attention to the collateral trust bond proper. 

The collateral trust bond has been a mighty engine in the amalgamation of 
railway companies. Its usefulness as a means of purchasing stock control of 
other corporations is easily seen. If these shares were paid for out of the cash 
funds of the railway company, i. e., out of its earnings, the company and its 
stockholders would be deprived of the use of both the principal and interest of 
the purchase price, these losses being compensated by such dividends as these 
shares might pay, and by the benefit which the company would derive from the 
additional traffic which its newly acquired subsidiary company would bring to it. 
If, however, these shares can be paid for, not in cash, but in collateral trust bonds 
secured by a mortgage upon these shares themselves, the railway company will 
obtain all these benefits and at the same time retain the use of its cash funds; 
practically its only expense consists of the interest which must be paid on the 
bonds, and this is often less than the income yielded by the collateral. The col- 
lateral trust bond is a means of making the desired corporate shares pay their 
own purchase price, so to speak. This use of it results in a distinct type, namely, 
the bond which is secured by a mortgage upon corporate stock only. This type 
will be discussed shortly. 

Where a railway company is extending its lines into other States, usually 
these must be constructed by companies having charters from those States. If 
these companies were to depend upon their own credit to obtain funds for con- 
struction purposes they would probably be badly off; their securities would com- 
mand a very low price, firstly because the subsidiary company would be un- 
known; secondly, because the prospective purchaser would have no surety that it 
would be able to earn even the interest on its bonds; a large proportion of branch 
line companies cannot do this, their annual deficits being made up, under guaran- 
ties, by the parent companies. But if, instead of offering the securities of these 
subsidiary companies to the public they be made the security for an issue of the 
parent company’s collateral trust bonds, the latter can be sold to much better ad- 
vantage ; the parent company is known, in the first place, and in the second place 
these bonds being direct obligations of the issuing company have the earning 
power, not merely of the branches represented, but of the entire system behind 
them. 

This use gives rise to the second type of collateral trust bond, namely, that 
secured by a mortgage upon corporate bonds. Formerly it was customary to make 
the collateral consist of the subsidiary companies’ bonds only, the shares, which 
represented a sort of bonus or “commission” to the parent company for getting 
funds for its subsidiary, remaining free in the former’s treasury. In recent 
years the tendency of practice has been to include the subsidiary companies’ 
shares also among the collateral. The obvious advantage of this is that should 
the collateral trust mortgage be foreclosed and the collateral seized in the in- 
terests of the bondholders, the latter would come into possession, not only of the 
subsidiary companies’ first mortgage bonds, which represent eventual control of 
the physical property, but also their capital stock, which represents immediate 
control; the advantage of this will be seen too readily to need emphasis. There 
are cases in which even possession of these stocks would not give the collateral 
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trust bondholders control of their property, namely, where the parent company 
has previously exercised its stock control to take an extended lease of the sub- 
sidiary company’s properties. In such cases, which are quite frequent, the only 
way in which the bondholders can get control of the property without waiting 
for the foreclosure of the first mortgages, is to make such leases terminate im- 
mediately upon default. Future purchasers of collateral trust bonds should in- 
sist upon having incorporated in their mortgages a provision that immediately 
upon the default upon these bonds by the issuing company any leases which it 
may have taken of the properties of the subsidiary companies whose securities 
are deposited as collateral for these bonds should immediately and automatically 
terminate. Such a provision would effectually check any Fabian tactics on the 
part of the issuing company and remove the principal weakness of such bond 
issues. 

Now to revert to the first type, the collateral trust bond whose lien is upon 
corporate stock only. Many bonds of this type have come into the market in 
recent years. The original holders of these bonds obtained them in exchange for 
the stock which became their collateral security. They have surrendered their 
right to receive dividends and their control over the management of their former 
properties in exchange for a right to receive a fixed income in the form of in- 
terest. Only in case of default in the payment of this interest could they regain 
possession of their oid shares with their voting power. 

In such cases the question arises, “How are the interests of these collateral 
trust bondholders to be safeguarded? If their collateral consisted of first mort- 
gage bonds upon their old property this would be a simple matter; for no new 
mortgage liens could be placed ahead without their consent. But where the col- 
lateral consists of shares, what is to prevent the purchasing company from using 
its voting power to cause its subsidiary to enter into, with other companies, 
traffic agreements which may prove burdensome to it, drain away its earnings 
and undermine the security of the collateral trust bondholders? The stock repre- 
sents a last claim upon the earnings and assets of the company. If the parent 
company finds itself pressed for funds why may it not use its voting power to 
mortgage its subsidiary’s properties for all that they will stand, and thus destroy 
the value of the latter’s stock and undermine the position of the collateral trust 
bonds ? 

It is with a view to avoiding just such contingencies that recent collateral 
trust mortgages contain provisions intended to circumscribe the uses to which 
the parent company may put its voting power in its subsidiary’s stock. About 
a year ago a collateral trust bondholder of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
brought suit to restrain that company from using its voting power in the stock 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which stock was his collateral security, to 
cause the latter to enter into a traffic agreement with another company, on the 
ground that the fulfillment of this agreement might undermine the value of his 
collateral, which was contrary to the terms of his mortgage. 

A recital of the provisions of several of these recent mortgages will convey 
an idea of the intricacy of these restrictions and the care with which they have 
been drawn. The Chicago Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company’s collat- 
eral trust mortgage on the “Choctaw” stock forbids the former to use its voting 
power in this stock to authorize the consolidation of the “Choctaw” with any 
other company, or authorize the sale of any of its property, or any lease of it 
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save to the Rock Island itself, and even in that case such lease is to terminate 
should the Rock Island default in the payment of interest on its collateral trust 
bonds; the object of the last provision has been pointed out above. The Rock 
Island cannot authorize any new mortgage or bond issue by the “Choctaw,” 
except its consolidated mortgage bonds which had already been authorized and 
were limited in amount to $30,000,000. It cannot increase the “Choctaw’s” 
capital stock without depositing 95 per cent. of the new stock under this mort- 
gage. 

The New York Central’s “Michigan Central Collateral” mortgage of 1898 
prevents the consolidation of the Michigan Central with any other company 
without the consent of 75 per cent. in interest of the collateral trust bondholders, 
and provides that in the event of the merger of the New York Central and 
Michigan Central, these bonds are to become a direct lien upon the latter’s prop- 
erty. The former cannot place any mortgage upon any substantial part of its 
property without including in it in favor of these bonds “a lien and charge prior 
and superior to the lien in favor of any other bond or debt secured by such 
mortgage” except the “Lake Shore Collateral Bonds” which take equal rank 
with these “Michigan Central Collateral’? bonds. Thus it is impossible to place 
any mortgage liens ahead of the stock which serves as collateral for these bonds. 

The above mentioned mortgage also provides that in event of default upon 
the bonds, the trustee may sell the collateral as an entirety or may foreclose 
the mortgage, or may bring suit in equity to compel specific performance of its 
duties by the New York Central. Some of the older mortgages required fore- 
closure before the bondholders could get full control of the collateral. This 
often meant vexatious and disastrous delays. Recent mortgages, among them 
the New York Central and Rock Island mortgages mentioned above, permit 
the trustee to at once assume the voting power of the stock which constitutes the 
collateral and which he holds in his possession, and at his discretion, or at the 
direction of a certain proportion of the bondholders, to sell the collateral without 
foreclosure, or to foreclose the mortgage and sell the collateral at public auction, 
The New York Central mortgage above mentioned, requires that the stock be 
sold in its entirety; the mortgage placed by the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company upon the Railway; company’s stock permits the trustee, 
in event of a default, to sell this stock either at public or private sale or on the 
stock exchange. When the collateral is sold at auction the bondholders invar- 
iably have the right to bid it in and pay for it by means of the bonds which 
they hold. For this purpose these bonds are worth their face value, no matter 
how low their market price may have sunk, and, therefore, place their holders 
in a position of advantage in the bidding. By this means, shareholders who ex- 
change their stock for collateral trust bonds may, in the event of the insolvency 
of the purchasing company, regain possession of their old stock with its control 
of their company. 

The investing public does not appear to like the collateral trust bond as well 
as it does other bonds of the same companies. Thus the Chicago Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway’s 4 per cent. collateral trust bonds, maturing in I9II, 1912, 
and 1918, which are secured by “Choctaw” stock, were selling, on their first in- 
terest dates in 1906, at 9014, 90% and 88, yielding 6.15, 5.9, and 5.4 per cent. 
respectively. The same company’s General Mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1988 
sold at 103, yielding only 3.88 per cent, while its first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
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of 1917 sold at 11934, yielding only 3,85 per cent. The “Rock Island” Railroad 
Company’s collateral 4 per cent trust bonds of 2002, secured by the Railway 
company’s stock, sold at 77, yielding 5.2 per cent., while its 5 per cent. bonds of 
1913, secured by “’Frisco” common stock, sold at 8834, representing a yield of 
5.8 per cent. There is good reason for the low prices of the Railroad company’s 
bonds; it possesses practically no assets outside of corporate shares which are 
held subject to such mortgages, while the “’Frisco’”” common stock, which 
constitutes the collateral of one large bond issue, is itself of little present value. 
The Illinois Central’s 4 per cent. bonds of 1953, secured by L, N. O. & F. stock, 
sell on a 3.85 per cent. basis, and those secured by Ches. & Ohio Southwestern 
bonds and shares yield 3.81 per cent; but its first mortgage bonds of 1951 com- 
mand a price which yields only about 3.40 per cent., while its “Western Lines” 
bonds of the same maturity yield only 3.26 per cent. Several collateral trust 
issues sell on a less than 4 per cent. basis, but these are of the strongest com- 
panies whose direct mortgage bonds command even a higher price. The New 
York Central's “Lake Shore Collateral’? and “Michigan Central Collateral” 3% 
per cent. bonds yield 3.89 and 3.80 per cent., while the same company’s 3% 
per cent. debentures (having no lien security) yield 4.05 per cent.; but the com- 
panys Refunding 3% per cent. bonds yield only 3.58 per cent. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company’s Guaranteed Trust Certificates (secured by Pittsburg, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago guaranteed 7 per cent stock) yield only 3.98 per cent.; but 
the interest on these certificates is guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; the company’s first mortgage 41% per cent. bonds sell at a price to 
yield 3.90 per cent., and its P. C. C. & St. L. 4% per cent. consolidated bonds 
yield only 3.85 per cent. The C. B. & Q. Collateral Joint Fours yield 4.02 per 
cent., while the Northern Pacific’s Prior Lien bonds yield 3.80 per cent., and its 
St. Paul & Duluth firsts yield 4.19 per cent. There is no need to further multiply 
citations. 

The reason for this relatively unfavorable view of the collateral trust bond 
is no doubt due to the indirectness of its security,—the fact that if the collateral 
consists of stock it represents a last claim upon the assets and earnings of the 
company, while if it consists of bonds, much costly delay may be involved in 
the separate foreclosure of all the mortgages securing them. But the recently 
developed devices which, in the latter case, includes the corporate stock along 
with the bonds as collateral, which give the trustee power to seize the voting 
power or sell the collateral without waiting for foreclosure, and which, in the 
former case, prevent the controlling company from placing on the property 
liens and claims ahead of the collateral trust bondholders claim, ought to consid- 
erably modify this view. As we have seen the Pennsylvania Company and 
the New York Central’s collateral trust issues, which contain these restrictive 
measures sell on a less than 4 per cent. basis, even though their collateral con- 
sists entirely of stock. 

The experience of collateral trust bonds which have gone into railway reor- 
ganizations does not show any inherent weakness on their part. It is true that 
the old Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 6 per cent. bonds of 1883 were subsequently 
converted into a little more than their par value of 6 per cent (income) Deben- 
ture “B” Bonds, the holders paying 2 per cent. in cash upon the face of the de- 
bentures received. These bonds never paid any interest and sank to a low 
value. The company’s general mortgage bonds received precisely similar treat- 
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ment, however. The old Wabash had increased its mileage from 1,578 to 3,518 
miles and its debt from thirty-five to seventy millions in three years time. This 
was accomplished by indiscriminately annexing all the loose odds and ends of 
railway lines in its vicinity. These branches, whose shares and bonds later 
became the security for these collateral trust bonds, and in fact the entire Wa- 
bash system, were in very poor condition financially and physically; the collat- 
eral was very low in earning power. These branches were essential to the 
Wabash’s traffic, but even with the traffic which they contributed the Wabash 
did not have enough traffic to enable it to support its capitalization. The Rich- 
mond and West Point Terminal’s collateral trust 6s received in 1894 35 per cent. 
in § per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds of the present Southern Railway 
Company, and 90 per cent in preferred stock; while the collateral trust 5s were 
converted into preferred and common stock. But all the properties of the old 
“Terminal” were in an exceedingly poor and antiquated condition, much worse 
even than that of the old Wabash. The point of these two instances is that 
the whole railway system was in each case not temporarily, but permanently and 
inherently weak. 

In the reorganization of the Union Pacific in 1896 the collateral trust issues 
of 1879, 1883 and 1889 were omitted from the reorganization plan, their mort- 
gages having already been foreclosed, the properties torn from the system and 
separately reorganized, while the company’s principal 6, 7, and 8 per cent. first 
mortgages received 100 per cent. in new Prior Lien Fours and 50 per cent. in 
new preferred stock. Difficulty in adjusting the Government’s second lien had 
caused a delay of several years in effecting a reorganization, and these collateral 
trust bondholders had foreclosed their mortgages for their own protection. 
Eventually, in 1898, these properties were restored to the Union Pacific system. 
The holders of the 5 per cent. bonds of 1883 received $978.89 on account of the 
principal and interest of each bond, while the holders of the 6 per cent. bonds 
of 1879 realized their principal and interest in full. 

In the voluntary reorganization of the Atchison in 1889 the collateral trust 
issues of 1880, 1881, and 1887, each, with one exception, received 100 per cent. 
in new 4 per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds and bonuses of from 20 to 56 
per cent. in new 5 per cent. income bonds, which were later converted into second 
mortgage bonds with a fixed interest rate. Several of the old 7 per cent. first 
mortgages received only 100 per cent in new “consols” and 60 per cent. in new 
“incomes,” while the 5 per cent first mortgages received 82 per cent in “con- 
sols” and 32 per cent. in “incomes.” The Philadelphia & Reading collateral trust 
bonds of 1892 were undisturbed in the subsequent reorganization, and were con- 
verted, at maturity, into new “General Mortgage Fours.” In this case the in- 
come from the collateral was at all times more than sufficient to pay the 5 per 
cent. interest on the bonds. 

Generally speaking, when a railway company becomes insolvent all its 
bond issues stand on their commercial, rather than their legal merits. It, has 
been explained that branches are indispensable traffic getters for the parent 
stem of a railway system; it is said that 66 2/3 per cent. of the gross income 
from traffic which the main line receives from a branch is net income; the 
branch may be utterly unable to earn the interest on its own bonds, yet because 
of the profitableness of the traffic interchanged the parent company usually finds 
it is well worth its while to make up the deficits out of its own earnings. 
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This points to a rough rule for judging the merits of a collateral trust bond. 
Are the railways which are represented in the collateral essential to the parent 
company’s traffic? If they are, if they consist, not of one or two unimportant 
branches, but of a number of traffic getting branch lines and branch systems, 
then the collateral trust bonds will generally be quite strong. The collateral 
trust bond purchaser should see that his security is not concentrated but spread, 
so that if the railway lines represented were cut off and attached to other 
systems, the parent company would be seriously injured by the loss of traffic. In 
such a case there will be no occasion to cut these lines off because the collateral 
trust bondholders will be well treated. 

It is not meant by this that all collateral trust bonds are good. Indeed, the 
bond purchaser should insist on having all the safeguards alluded to above. He 
must read his mortgage carefully before buying, and see that it contains no 
“jokers” like that contained in the Oregon Short Line Fours of several years 
ago, which paid 4 per cent interest and participated to the extent of another 3 
per cent. in the income received from the collateral, but were made subject to 
call at par, evidently when there was any surplus income in which to participate, 
these bonds would be called in and paid off, which they were. But where the 
purchaser exercises reasonable care and intelligence in selecting these bonds he 
will obtain investments that are as safe (and often safer) for all practical 
purposes as the direct mortgage bonds which he would take in place of them. 
And, unless sentiment changes, he can obtain a larger yield on his investment. 



























THE POWERS OF TRUST COMPANIES 


A compilation of exceptional value and interest is that issued by the Wisconsin Trust 
Company of Milwaukee, under the title of “Powers of Trust Companies” and 
sents a digest of the powers exercised 







which pre- 
by trust companies in the various states. The com- 
piler of this booklet segregates and compiles these powers under three heads, namely, The 
Fiduciary Powers of Trust Companies; second, The Subject of Guaranty, which embraces 
the three sub-divisions of fidelity, surety and title insurance, together with other forms of 
guaranty or trust insurance; third, The Powers of Banking. In the latter division, the 
author has deemed it best to make three sub-divisions, namely (a) strong banking powers, 
by which is understood the right to exercise all the functions lawfully exercised by banks 
in the city in question, (b) medium banking powers, by which is understood the right to 
do a savings bank’s business, receive deposits subject to check, etc., (c) weak banking powers, >) 
by which is understood the right to buy and sell bonds, stocks, exchange warrants, negoti- 
able and non-negotiable papers and other securities. A tabulated digest is also presented in 
this booklet which gives a brief summary of the powers of trust companies which is most 
serviceable for any reference. Another table shows the number of trust companies in each 



















state with gross capitalization and gross deposits. This table shows that there are 1,411 
trust companies in the various states and territories with a total capital of $379,242,750 and 
with deposits of $2,923,361,900. The booklet then takes up the states in alphabetical order 
and sets forth the powers conveyed to trust companies under the various acts of the respec- 
tive states and territories. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL A.B. A. TO MEET IN HOT SPRINGS IN MAY 


The executive council of the American Bankers Association and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Section will hold its annual meeting at Hot Springs, Virginia. 
The dates selected are May 6th and 7th, and the meetings will be held at the Homestead 


Hotel. At this meeting the time and place for holding the 1907 convention of the organi- 
zation will be determined upon. 
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GROWTH AND FUTURE OF THE TRUST COMPANY 


W. T. MACKAY 
With Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

So great, in recent years, have been the operations and influence of trust 
companies in our financial system that it is practically impossible to give a com- 
prehensive view of the subject in a reasonable space. All that can be done is to 
touch upon a few of the more important phases of the question in a superficial 
way, discussing briefly the history and growth of this tremendous addition to our 
financial organization, outlining generally the methods used by successful com- 
panies to transact their business, and lastly reviewing the position which trust 
companies have taken and what the future is likely to hold in store for them in 
the financial world. 

One of the features which strike us most. forcibly in the study of the modern 
trust company is the remarkably short time which it has taken the movement to 
reach its present proportions. One hundred years ago there was not a single 
company of the kind in the country; twenty-five years ago there were but thirty, 
while today there are over eleven hundred, the greater part of this increase 
having taken place during the past ten years. Possibly, however, while this de- 
velopment is striking, its cause may be found in the change in the methods of 
conducting business rather than in something inherent in trust companies them- 
selves. An analogy is found in other branches of business indeavor, the useful- 
ness of which was first demonstrated and its claim to usefulness afterward justi- 
fied. The rapid and universal adoption of electric locomotion is a case in point. 
The comparatively short time which it has taken the telephone to make itself well- 
nigh indispensable adds further weight to the contention that the sensitiveness of 
modern business will today make an improvement national which a century ago 
would have taken years to extend beyond its local environment. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, chartered in 1822, was probably the 
first company in this country to do a trust business, although claim to priority is 
made for a Philadelphia company, the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance of 
Lives and Granting of Annuities, the company being organized in 1809. It was 
not until about thirty years later that it was authorized to do a trust business. 
At this early period the growth of these companies was not great. The old 
maxim of the common law that a corporation had no soul and therefore could 
not be held responsible for a criminal act operated against the very rapid de- 
velopment of the trust companies’ fiduciary powers. It was contended that 
such a relation required confidence in and responsibility on some individual. We 
all know how differently this theory is looked upon by the present generation 
and how much preferable, for trusts requiring faithful and perhaps lengthy man- 
agement, a trust company with its skilled organization and permanent existence, 
is considered to an individual with his personal shortcomings and uncertain life. 
While these fiduciary functions gave trust companies their name—the word 
“trust” having no analogy, of course, to the same term as used in connection 
with industrial trusts—there is another side to their business which is as im- 
portant and probably in many cases more important than the trust business. We 
refer to their banking functions. 

It would be an endless, not to say fruitless, task to attempt to give the laws 
of different States governing the banking powers of trust companies. In some 
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States they are regulated much more carefully than in others. A few compel 
them to keep a reserve in cash against their deposits, others subject them to reg- 
ular examinations by State officials appointed for the purpose, many compel them 
to at least render statements at regular intervals or when called upon by the State 
authorities and some place restrictions on them in regard to the investment of 
their capital and deposits. The regulations vary as widely as do the States, but 
almost universally banking functions are permitted and I think it will not be 
denied that these powers rather than their fiduciary powers are the foundation 
upon which the present greatness of our trust companies is built. Exceptions 
may possibly be mentioned, but the important fact in the development of an over- 
whelming proportion of our companies has been the enormous deposits entrusted 
to them by the people. 

The organization of the working forces and the distribution of labor in a 
modern trust company will naturally vary in accordance with and depend upon 
the nature and amount of business done. In a comparatively large institution the 
work of the various departments would be under different officials and be per- 
formed by a corps of clerks entirely independent of, and separate from, the other 
departments. The officials in charge of these departments would answer to the 
executive head of the company and to him alone. 

As we find the trust company in America probably the department of most 
importance is the banking, although, to repeat, I appreciate that exception may be 
taken to this statement. The fact remains, however, that trust companies in this 
country now lay great stress on this feature of their work as it constitutes a 
feeder for the other departments in addition to supplying the sinews of war for 
many of the company’s trust operations. 
we have said, but in no State are they 
have they the power to discount paper. 
have as a rule general banking powers 


The banking powers possessed vary, as 
allowed to issue notes and in very few 

With these exceptions, however, they 
and require the usual force of receiving 
and paying, loan, collection and draft tellers, commercial and savings bookkeepers 
and clearance clerks. 

In a large trust company what might be called the trust department will 
usually be divided into two sub-departments, each in charge of a manager or 
official, one attending to strictly corporation work and the other looking after 
the management and closing of estates. The former will have charge of the 
details of work where the company acts as registrar and transfer agent, or in the 
certification of bond issues. 


It would also look after underwritings, receiver- 
ships and kindred trusts. 


Executorships, trusteeships and guardianships would 
come within the scope of the other sub-department. To the official in charge 
and to his clerks a thorough knowledge of administrative law is of great aa- 
vantage, since so much of the work entails procedure of this nature. As required 
by law in most states the furids in this department and the investment made for 
the different estates under its control should be kept entirely seperate and in- 
dependent from the assets of the company in general, thus insuring their safety 
in the case of possible disaster to the company itself. 


Many of our trust companies now have real estate departments which buy 
and sell real estate, and which can also be used in connection with the other de- 
partments, for instance, managing the real estate, collecting the rents from and 
making repairs on property held in estates handled by the company, or in 
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passing upon real estate mortgages taken for loans in the banking department or 
for some of the trust funds. 

Another very profitable department in many trust companies is the bond 
department, engaged in buying and selling municipal and corporation bonds. 
The prestige given such a department by the fact that it is part of a powerful 
trust company and the resultant confidence inspired in investors increases greatly 
the ease with which it can dispose of securities. If the manager is an exper- 
ienced and capable man he further becomes very useful in securing investments 
for his own institution. 

The insuring of titles to real estate is a feature of trust company work 
which is more prevalent in some of the eastern companies than in the west. It 
has no very close connection with any other part of the bank, excepting that its 
earnings go into the common pot, and its existence is simply another exemplifica- 
tion of the “financial department store’ nature of trust company business, viz., 
entering upon any field where money can be made. 

The Safe Deposit department seems to be another necessary adjunct. In 
some companies elaborate accommodations are provided for the customers and 
in others nothing more than a sufficient number of boxes to supply the demands 
of depositors is furnished. Some institutions have even put in cold storage plants 
for the storage of furs and kindred articles. Nevertheless, if a large business 
in the safe deposit line is not. done, the department is seldom a paying one, directly 
at least. The original expense is great and the necessary clerical help is con- 
siderable, no matter how small the business. Still a well managed department 
of this kind furnishes customers of the bank at a reasonable cost with an almost 
necessary convenience and often is the instrument in bringing more profitable 
business to the company, so that it is difficult to estimate exactly what the re- 
turn from a safe deposit department really is. 

Recent developments have caused the growth of what might almost be 
dignified as another department in trust company work. I refer to the ad- 
vertising which is becoming an important factor in developing the business of 
trust companies. These institutions-have grown so rapidly in most of our large 
cities that they have shot ahead of the natural business in their line and much of 
what they now get may be said to be developed. It is unquestionably true that 
the large trust companies, by their persistent and patient advertising, have sug- 
gested the benefit of saving to many who never before thought their incomes 
warranted any such attempt. In the same way banking by mail, which is almost 
entirely the result of advertising, has grown wonderfully in the past few years. 
The result has been a very great increase in the deposits of the companies which 
have been liberal in their use of printer’s ink and it has made the advertising 
man, with his corps of stenographers, a permanent and important part of the 
larger trust companies’ organization. While the companies pursuing this course 
undoubtedly had no intrinsic motives, the result, nevertheless, has been a most 
beneficial one for the masses in that it has educated them to the advantages of 
saving and providence and further in doing this it has gathered for industrial pur- 
poses into a useful whole an innumerable number of small amounts, which other- 
wise would have been unemployed. 

The foregoing gives us a very cursory review of the history and organization 
of trust companies as we find them in this country. Regarding their function in 
the financial world, it can be said to be of so varied and far-reaching a nature as 
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to be difficult of exact limitation or classification. Undoubtedly trust companies 
fill a niche which we are hardly justified in presuming to have been entirely 
created. The uncultivated field has been here and needed simply an agent to 
develop it, and as in the case of the rapid development of the Western prairies, 
required only a demonstration of its fertility to make American enterprise unhes- 
itatingly rush in and reap the harvest. 

Originally, the fundamental function of a trust company is the perform- 
ance of fiduciary work and in most of the other countries where these institutions 
have gained a foothold their efforts are confined entirely to work of this nature. 
It is claimed that the trusteeships, particularly executorships, guardianships and 
kindred functions are the most sacred which can be created in business and for 
that reason nothing else should be undertaken which might by any possibility 
distract the attention of the officials or in any way lessen the absolute safety of 
trust funds confided to its care. Doing a general banking business, it is said, is 
liable to have this result and for that reason trust companies in other countries 
do not indulge in the variety of methods for making money which with us are 
so prevalent. In America, however, the contention that doing a banking business 
in connection with trust work is not the safest and most conservative method 
is denied theoretically and certainly refuted in practice. It is claimed that with 
wise management the addition of a banking business and other functions is not 
only a convenience to the public but gives the company added strength and re- 
sponsibility in the management of its fiduciary functions. 

Even if this were not so, and granting that fiduciary work was the original 
purpose, it is an open question whether the banking functions of trust companies, 
as we find them today, have not become quite as useful and quite as important 
to the general public as its fiduciary relations. Looking at conditions as they 
exist, the banking features of trust companies are of immense concern and no 
claim that this is not their purpose in life can make conditions otherwise. Nor 
will this be the first instance where great movements have been started with 
one object in view, and have later gathered an impetus in other directions little 
dreamed of by their promoters and probably quite, if not more, important than the 
original raison d’étre. 

Our National banking system has, and is, filling an important place in the 
business life of today. Much of our development has been due to it, but there 
are situations and conditions for which it does not, and was never intended to 
provide. Looked at from the standpoint of the individual needing a bank we 
find that the purpose which it serves is vastly different from that of the trust 
company. The mechanism and powers of the national bank are admirably 
adapted for taking charge of the active business man’s account. Such a man 
employs his own money at a profit. Sometimes it is idle and at other times 
the requirements of his business make it necessary that his own capital be con- 
siderably supplemented. When this happens, he calls upon his bank for assistance 
and receives it; often on little or no security outside his own personal responsi- 
bility. For accommodation of this kind he gladly, therefore, without receiving 
any interest, leaves his surplus funds with the bank at times when they are not 
needed by the requirements of his business. There is another large and im- 
portant class in this country, however, viz., the people whose only capital is their 
ability to work with hand or brain and with whom cash on hand is truly surplus. 
To deposit funds of this kind with a National Bank and receive little or no in- 
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terest and with no ulterior object or later asking for accommodation would to 
all practical purposes be allowing them to lie idle. It is among this class that most 
of the trust company banking is done. The commercial department meets all 
requirements for carrying a current account and the savings department pre- 
serves the surplus funds and pays therefor a reasonable return on the money. 
The deposits are comparatively stable and the company, on account of the in- 
terest paid, is under no obligation to make loans to its depositors except upon 
the best collateral or security. Oftentimes, of course, the amount of these in- 
dividual deposits is small, but the aggregate is in many cases enormous, and as 
our whole financial system depends upon the employment and conservation of 
wealth the part played by the trust companies which have gathered together 
these innumerable fragments of wealth, can be realized. 

In its purely fiduciary relations the trust company also meets a require- 
ment of modern conditions not filled by any other organization. Its im- 
personality, its trustworthiness and its permanence make it admirably suited 
for many positions of trust. Some of the Stock Exchanges in the country will 
not allow a stock to be listed unless a reliable trust company has first been ap- 
pointed registrar and transfer agent, because such an appointment guarantees, as 
far as practical ingenuity can, that no fraudulent stock will be issued. The 
authentication of bond issues by a well known trust company, even if the se- 
curity back of the mortgage is not vouched for, is evidence to the investing 
public that the paper they receive is at least genuine. 

To the individual’s fallibility is probably due the increasing popularity of the 
trust company for positions such as executor, trustee of individual estate and 
guardian. It is often a testator’s desire to tie up his estate for many years after 
his death. His reasons may be good, bad or indifferent, but for the faithful 
performance of his instructions a trust company is practically his only in- 
strument. In the first place, he probably has no desire to saddle responsibilities 
of that nature on any of his friends, particularly those capable of performing 
them satisfactorily. Such a man’s time is too valuable to be able to give him any 
adequate compensation. Further, he is likely to be fully occupied with his own 
affairs and as a result those of this deceased friend are neglected. Then the 
executor may have been considered absolutely honest and later, as numerous 
cases go to show, prove false to his trust, or he may die and be succeeded by 
appointees utterly incompetent for the work. 

The trust company on the other hand is subject to none of these limitations. 
It is in business for that purpose and can never take the position of doing a 
client a favor. The small fees in individual cases are profitable when the large 
number handled is considered. It is controlled by officers specially trained in 
the management of estates and trust funds. The highest skill and most per- 
fect management is supplied at a moderate cost. It is ever on the watch and 
at no time is an estate left without someone, capable of doing so, being in charge. 
It is entirely impersonal, family quarrels and differences do not concern it, and 
the instructions given it in a will can be followed implicitly without fear of 
destroying life long friendships; it does not die and there need be no fear of 
a change of management; its officers are in constant touch with the financial 
world and are in a position to invest to the best advantage funds left for the use 
of those, themselves unfamiliar with business methods, while the possibility of 
default in the faithful performance of its duties is reduced to a minimum. 
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As far as this branch of trust company enterprise is concerned their 
future seems to be assured. The advantages offered by such institutions in 
handling estates are unquestioned and it would appear but a short time before 
this would be more generally recognized and when that time comes families 
will no longer be put in the trying position of being placed under obligation 
to some friend, nor will friends be called upon to make themselves prisoners 
for life to the whims of an old comrade’s spoiled children. 

The growth of the banking features of the trust company movement has 
been so rapid and there has been so little time to test this branch thoroughly that 
it is hard to predict just what the future will be, although it appears as if it would 
be but a few years before the trust company would be the typical American bank- 
ing institution. In one-quarter the time the trust companies of this country 
have accumulated deposits of almost half those of the National banks and the 
capital and surplus involved is more than half. In fact, although their field 
of operations would seem to be entirely distinct, there is no question that in 
many ways they are encroaching upon the business of the National banks, and 
with their greater freedom of operation it seems likely that they may soon ob- 
tain an advantage which the greater security of the National banks will be un- 
able to counteract. 

The matter of security brings up the question of whether the trust com- 
panies should be compelled to keep a reserve as do the National banks. It is a 
matter of record that there have been comparatively few failures of trust com- 
panies in the past, and in some of the Eastern States, where laws were passed 
compelling companies doing a discount and commercial business, to keep a cash 
reserve it was found that they were already doing so. But if a safeguard is 
necessary for perfect security in a banking system, the banks must be compelled 
to observe those safeguards and not merely be left to observe them if they are 
so inclined. It would seem reasonable at least that companies doing a com- 
mercial business and receiving money on call should be required to keep a suf- 
ficient reserve, a good percentage of which should be in cash against those de- 
posits, and while it is undoubtedly true that this is the general practice, it should 
not be left optional. 

Many of those who have studied the subject claim further that it would 
be of great advantage if the trust companies of the country were placed under 
Federal control. Already the trust company movement has reached propor- 
tions where it is second in importance to the National banking system only, and 
it is far from having reached its limit. Whatever the condition in particular 
States may be, experience has shown that as a general proposition, the separate 
States have not been a success at managing a banking system while the results 
shown by the Federal government in the management of the National banks 
have on the other hand been most creditable. The enormous proportions attained 
by the trust company movement has already made it a material institution and 
one which should be regulated and examined as such. It is an institution in 
which probably millions of the people are directly interested, and publicity such as 
that required of the National banks by the Comptroller of the Currency would 
be beneficial to all and injurious to none who are faithfully performing their 
trust. 
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THE TRANSIT DEPARTMENT OF A TRUST COMPANY 


By LEON ELLIOTT FAY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The growth of trust companies and their gradual assumption of ordinary 
banking functions has been along natural and well defined lines. Acting under 
their powers as incorporated trustees they of necessity attracted to themselves 
parties desirous of having their fiduciary matters attended to by one institution, 
and the receiving of money on deposit was only a natural sequence of affairs. 
This in turn brought about methods for disbursement and investment of the sums 
thus deposited with resulting increase in profits, until now the banking depart- 
ment of many trust companies exceeds in importance and volume of business 
transacted the trust department. In receiving deposits from their customers the 
companies accepted not only cash and cheques drawn on other local institutions 
but also items drawn upon banks scattered throughout the States. At first these 
various out-of-town cheques and drafts were collected through the agency of the 
National banks with whom the trust companies maintained large sums on deposit 
and which acted for them in the capacity of reserve agent. But as the volume of 
such items increased, due to the growth in deposits of the companies, and the 
organization in all parts of the country of new banks, it became expedient for 
trust companies to enter into reciprocal relationships with other banking houses 
throughout the country so that they might more readily and advantageously 
handle the business entrusted to their care. As a consequence of all this we find 
that the daily mail and deposits bring to every large and active trust company 
large sums in the form of cheques, a great proportion of which are drawn upon 
banks .located in nearly every town and city in the United States. 

While the theory and the general principles of banking are the same every- 
where, and varying methods are only different ways of attaining results that are 
essentially the same, and the system of any institution is the outgrowth of its own 
history and circumstances, still it is absolutely necessary for all institutions hand- 
ling a large volume of country items to convert same into cash at the least ex- 
pense, with the greatest security and with the least lapse of time. This problem 
has caused the “transit department,” sometimes called the “third teller” or “foreign 
cheque department,” to become a most important one. The duties in such a de- 
partment are exacting and varied, and manifold are the opportunities of the 
clerks engaged in this work to lay the foundations for a good sound knowledge 
of banking. 

I do not believe that I can better illustrate the work of a transit department 
than by going through the details of one day’s work. Plenty of adding machines, 
a good addressing machine, a large table on which the incoming mail can be 
opened and the outgoing mail sealed, a series of pigeon holes, one for each cor- 
respondent, with a desk in front of them, are the needed articles of furniture for 
the department. The pigeon holes should be divided geographically into several 
sections, and these divisions should be made in such a manner that the work on 
all sections shall be equal. Each section should have one of the older clerks of 
the department at its head and several of the juniors to aid in the work. Such 
sub-division is valuable in many ways, which will become apparent as I go further 
into the subject. 

Before taking up the day’s work, I wish to set forth one or two thoughts re- 
garding the manner in which it is advisable to request your correspondents to 
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make up their letters to you. Items payable in your own city should be listed ina 
separate letter with a separate total, and the ones payable outside your city in 
another letter with another total. On the city letter-the names of the banks or 
the institutions on which the items are drawn should appear, and on the country 
letter the names of the places where the items are payable. All collections or 
return items should be listed on separate letters; all items on which protest is to 
be waived should be so marked as well as the letter. These few rules may seem 
somewhat arbitrary to some of your correspondents, but a courteous letter ex- 
plaining the need of them invariably corrects this impression. 

Eight o’clock in the morning is the usual starting hour. The chief of the 
department, after separating the mail addressed to the officers, personal mail, 
etc., hands the balance to the junior clerks who cut the envelopes open on three 
sides, then open the envelopes out flat and lay the contents on top, thus guarding 
against anything being left in the envelope. The older clerks then take the mail, 
opening out the different enclosures and separating that which belongs to the 
collection department, the general ledger department, the discount department, 
that which is attended to by the chief clerk, that for the officers, and divide the 
cash letters into two piles, city letters and country letters. The city letters go 
to the receiving teller, who proves the letters and places the items in his work, 
sending the letters, after they are proved, to the general ledger department to be 
credited to the various banks from whom they were received, after which 
they are returned to the transit department to be acknowledged. 

One of the most important duties of the day is now at hand. I have refer- 
ence to ascertaining the correctness of the incoming letters, which form the basis 
of settlement for the department. Two methods have been employed. First, 
one clerk calls the amounts of the items to another clerk, who checks the letters 
as the amounts are called. This system, while it disposes of the incoming mail 
with rapidity, is defective in many ways, as loopholes for errors are numerous. 
The better method, and the one in use in many institutions, is called the “proof 
method.” Such method not only proves that all the items listed were received, 
but that they were listed correctly, and all additions or subtractions on the 
letters are correct. Further than that, it forms an excellent basis for settlement, 
placing any errors that may occur in the day’s work on a particular set of men 
and making the location of the error comparatively easy. A further advantage 
is that it allows you to send your letters out without placing on them the name of 
the party from whom you received the items, as it is an easy matter to locate any 
item to the proof on which it came into the department, and then by looking on 
the few letters that constituted the proof you can readily ascertain from whom 
the item was received. To the older clerks is intrusted the making up of the 
proofs, they being more familiar with the correspondents, the general make-up of 
the incoming letters, etc. Taking one-half dozen or so of the letters, the clerk 
lays them to one side, first examining them carefully to see if they are addressed 
to his bank, takes care that all instructions, such as protest waived, requests for 
advice of wire payments or non-payment, are attached to the items, notes that 
the place payable is properly and legibly written and that the items are such as 
should be credited on receipt. Sight and demand draft on private parties, drafts 
with bills of lading attached and other irregular paper should be referred to the 
head of the department before being placed in the work. All the items over a 
certain amount, say five thousand dollars, should also be handed to the head of 
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the department, a charge slip taking the place of the item, in order that such 
items can be forwarded at once and not held in the bank all day. The closing time 
of all mails can be obtained from the local postmaster. This is an essential 
feature of the work, often resulting in reducing the outstanding time of large 
items by a day, and the interest saved in a month is a tidy sum. Then, taking 
the cheques, the proof-clerk sorts them into different piles, according to where 
payable, which sorting is done in accordance with the pigeon-hole sections. Hav- 
ing concluded this sorting he places rubber bands around each pile of cheques as 
sorted, and has a bundle for section one, two, three and four, and another, per- 
haps, of a few city items to be charged to the receiving teller. Placing his name 
on the outside letter of the lot he wraps them around the cheques and hands the 
proof to the assistant of the department, who gives the proof a number and 
places the same number on all the letters of the proof. By this method it is easy 
to locate a letter of any particular proof or readily assemble all the letters of that 
proof. The proof is then given to one of the junior clerks, who writes it up on 
the adding machine. He makes a total of each pile of cheques and brings the 
totals together for a final total. The footings of the letters are then written on 
the reverse side of the sheet, the aggregate of which should equal that of the 
cheques. If they do so the proof “proves” and nothing remains to be done but 
hand them to the assistant, who gives each section their bundle of cheques, first 
marking at the head of the columns the number of the section to which the 
cheques belong. He also writes in the names of the correspondents from whom 
the letters were received and places on the face of the proof the name of the clerk 
who made it up and the one who wrote it on the adding machine. In case the proof 
does not settle, the error is located by comparing the amounts on the letters with 
the amounts on the sheet. If this does not disclose the discrepancy the error 
must be in the addition or subtraction on the letters. The mistake being located 
the proof is disposed of as before stated, and if the error was in an incoming 
letter the correspondent should be notified of the same, and the proper debit or 
credit made to adjust. All the incoming letters having been proved and the 
cheques received in them being distributed to each section, they are endorsed by 
a rubber stamp, which reads: “Pay any bank or bankers, prior endorsement guar- 
anteed,” with the name of the endorsing bank and its active officer. This work 
should be carefully done, as any item that is forwarded without proper endorse- 
ment will be returned and delay in final payment will result; and we are all well 
aware that any delay in final payment is dangerous and may result in the bank 
losing the face of the item through its negligence. 

The clerk in charge of each section then sorts the cheques according to the 
correspondent that collects that point, and hands to his assistant to list in the out- 
going letters, one for each correspondent, also an envelope, having been addressed 
the day before by an addressing machine. Only amounts are listed unless a cor- 
respondent has requested otherwise. Letters of ten or more items should be 
listed on adding machines, as this saves time, and is accurate and makes a neater 
letter. A carbon copy of each letter is made to be retained in your files, the car- 
bons of the entire day being bound up at the close of the day’s work into a book 
for ready reference. While this work is being done the assistant takes all of the 
letters and, separating them into piles in accordance with the divisions of the 
ledger in the general ledger department, makes a total of each pile, the aggregate 
of which should equal that of all the proofs, and sends to the general ledger 
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department to be credited. He also takes off on a large sheet on the adding ma- 
chine the totals of cheques each section received in each proof—the aggregate 
totals of which should equal the total of all the letters. Each section proves to 
their total by making an addition of their outgoing letters after the morning items 
are all listed. In the interim the head of the department has taken the items re- 
turned unpaid—noting carefully that the return has been promptly made—and the 
dishonored paper protested when protest has been required. He makes out a 
return slip, duplicate of which becomes a charge cheque against the corre- 
spondent from whom the item was received and is placed in the work to offset the 
credit given the bank returning the item. 

The mail having been received back from the general ledger department, it 
is acknowledged by the assistant on a postcard, which states the amount cred- 
ited, but qualified by the clause “subject to payment.” The postcard should also 
state that out-of-town items are taken at owner’s risk and that the bank acts as 
agent only for the owner and assumes no responsibility for neglect, default or 
failure of bank to whom items are forwarded, nor for losses occurring in the 
mail. Further, should that bank convert the proceeds or remit therefor in 
cheques or drafts, which drafts are dishonored, the amount for which credit has 
been given will be charged back and the dishonored paper returned, and, when 
instructions to the contrary are not given, items may be sent to the bank on which 
they are drawn. The afternoon mail is disposed of in the same manner as the 
morning. The clerks in the receiving department, who, as a rule, have been in 
the transit department, and are therefore familiar with the work, prove the 
deposit tickets in the same way as the mail is proven and charge up to the third 
teller the out-of-town items separated into the several sections with totals for 
each. When listing the items received in the afternoon mail and from the re- 
ceiving department, a different color carbon is used from that of the morning, 
enabling one at a glance to determine when the item was received, and whether 
it was in the morning mail or not. These totals are added by the assistant to 
the section totals obtained in the morning, which gives a final total that the out- 
going letters of each section should foot, the aggregate of which is the com- 
plete total of all the cheques handled in the department during the day. This total 
is charged to the general ledger department and through that department enters 
into the daily settlement of the bank. 

If the total of the outgoing letters of any section should not equal the total 
charged against it on the settlement sheet of the department, the error can be 
located by checking back the items charged on the proofs to the listing of the 
same in the letters. If such checking does not disclose the error it must be in the 
addition of the letters. This locating of an error to any particular section be- 
comes a time saver when hunting a discrepancy and further enables the head of 
the department to find out the weak spots in his clerical force; and the men who 
have correctly performed their duties are not detained after hours. The assist- 
ant’s totals must be correct, because he proves to the aggregate total of the proofs 
—the only error that could be in his totals being caused by a counter error, and 
this is readily noted because one section would be short the same amount another 
section would be long. 

After the collection department has placed in the pigeon-holes whatever 
letters and items they have for the correspondents, and other enclosures from the 
different departments of the bank have been placed in the pigeon-holes, all en- 
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closures and cheques, together with the cash letter, are placed in the envelopes, 
noting carefully that the address is correct and the enclosures are properly placed. 
The envelopes are then sealed, the right amount of postage attached, the mail 
sent to the postoffice and the day’s work is over. The detail work of a transit 
department has now been covered. There are, however, a great many things 
contingent to this work, but space will only permit me to touch upon two of the 
more important—direct and indirect collections and par arrangements. 

The routing of items depends upon the number of correspondents a bank has 
in a State, depends also upon the collection facilities these correspondents pos- 
sess. It is obvious that a direct connection in a city or town the bank has con- 
siderable exchange on is advantageous. While, strictly speaking, the sending 
of items direct to the bank they are drawn on is against the law, it is universally 
practiced and is so indispensable to modern banking, I believe suit would sefdom 
be instituted against a bank for doing so. Moreover, all acknowledgment cards, 
as mentioned before, should have on them a clause permitting such practice, 
unless a correspondent explicitly instructs otherwise. Any bank that continues 
to send to another bank items after receiving an acknowledgment of credit on 
such a card tacitly agrees to the conditions set forth and becomes party to a con- 
tract to that effect and releases you from all responsibility in the premises. One 
of the leaders of the bar in one of our largest cities concurred in the above when 
[ was talking with him on this subject a little while ago. Direct connections are 
of such importance that a bank should endeavor, whenever it has sufficient ex- 
change on one place, to secure a correspondent there. Sometimes it is impossible 
to secure an active account, but when such is the case one can often obtain a dor- 
mant balance in return for exchange. By so doing the bank not only increases 
its deposits but actually reduces the cost on this exchange, because the income re- 
ceived from this dormant balance is due to such exchange and should be con- 
sidered as reducing the cost of collecting the point. When sending items direct 
a bank should, as far as possible, send them to a correspondent who can handle 
that point direct. Blanket propositions to collect entire States or sections of the 
country should not be accepted without careful thought and investigation regard- 
ing the collection facilities of the offering bank. A letter from a customer in- 
quiring why it takes ten days to get returns on a two-day point is, to say the 
least, embarrassing to answer. No exchange should be sent to a correspondent 
that geographically should not be so routed. Eastern exchange should not be 
sent West, or Western exchange East; Northern exchange South, or Southern 
exchange North to avoid collection charges. 

Par collection points are so few as to almost warrant the assertion that there 
are no par points outside of central reserve cities. Theoretically, exchange is 
charged to offset the costs of moving currency to a reserve point. But practi- 
cally 1 am afraid that our country banks figure the cost to their own liking—es- 
pecially if they are a one-bank town. I am told of a country bank which for the 
past five years has paid an eight per cent. dividend out of its exchange account. 
Certainly country banks are not justified in issuing cashier’s cheques for obliga- 
tions due at remote points, and charging exchange on them when presented. 
Thus custom has become so universal as to almost warrant clearing house centers 
to take action against it, and to declare that they will not handle items of this 
character for their customers. One cannot consider as par points any that are 
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sent to a correspondent with whom a compensating balance is maintained to offset 
the cost of collection. One can only consider such points as those where a cor- 
respondent remits daily for the actual face of the-items or allows them to be 
charged against his balance and makes no periodical charge for collecting. Such 
arrangements are few, and where they exist are usually the result of some service 
rendered the correspondent or some relationship existing between the personnel 
of the management of the two banks. Par collection arrangements with a sound 
bank are, of course, desirable and should be fostered and sought, but the outlook 


for an increase of such points is not very promising. 


EX-SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY LESLIE M. SHAW ACCEPTS 
PRESIDENCY OF THE CARNEGIE TRUST COMPANY 


On March 4, Secretary of the Treasury Leslie Mortimer Shaw resigned his position 
as a member of President Roosevelt’s cabinet to become president of the Carnegie Trust 
Company of New York City. It is interesting in this connection to note that Mr. Shaw 
is the third ex-Secretary of the Treasury to retire from public office in order to assume the 
presidency of New York City trust companies. Ex-Secretary Charles S. Fairchild left 
Washington to become president of the New York Security & Trust Company, which 
was subsequently merged with the Continental Trust Company and is now the New York 
Trust Company, of which he is chairman of the board. He is also a director in the Lin- 
coln Trust Company. Ex-Secretary Lyman J. Gage resigned the Washington post to be- 
come president of the United States Trust Company from which he resigned a year ago. 

As president of the Carnegie Trust Company Mr. Shaw receives an annual salary of 
$25,000. As Secretary of the Treasury his salary was $8,000. In retiring from the treas- 
ury Mr. Shaw made public a statement that although he had decided to cast his fortune in 
this city he was still a resident of Iowa and intimated that he has not entirely relinquished 
his presidential aspirations. Unless the demand for his nomination is spontaneous, however, 
Mr. Shaw will make no efforts to again enter the political arena but will confine himself 
entirely to the executive management of the Carnegie Trust Company. 

The Carnegie Trust Company was formed recently by Charles C. Dickinson, who was 
elected president but relinquished that position to become honorary vice president and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the board. At a recent meeting the capital stock of the 
company has been increased from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 and the surplus has been increased 
to $750,000. Temporary offices are maintained at Liberty street and Broadway. 


THE ALDRICH BILL 


The Comptroller of the Currency has issued the following statement: 

“A great many inquiries have been received at the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency in regard to the effect of the act of March 4, 1907, or the so-called ‘Aldrich bill,’ 
on the deposit of lawful money, withdrawal of bonds, and retirement of circulation. 

“The act of March 4, 1907, makes no change in the terms or wording of the law, as 
it has stood for many years, except to require the consent of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and to increase the maximum 
limit of retirement per month from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000. 

“Secretary Cortelyou has advised the Comptroller of the Currency that he will approve 
the applications for retirement up to $9,000,000 for the month ending March 4th. It will 
doubtless be the policy of the department to approve applications for subsequent months, 
unless some important reason should arise for limiting them.” 


TRUST COMPANY RESERVES AND TAXATION 


The legislative reference department of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission has 
issued two interesting bulletins devoted respectively to the subjects of trust company re- 
serves and the taxation of trust companies. The compilations are valuable for reference 
purposes as they present a digest of the law of the various States and territories applying 
to trust company reserves and taxation. The bulletins are designed to meet the demands 
of legislators and business men of Wisconsin for a condensed statement of the laws relating 
to trust companies. 
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CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO PANICS AND CRISES 


W. H. LOUGH, JR. 
Secretary New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
{(Eprror’s Norr—In view of the recent severe break in the New York stock market the following address, 
delivered before the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks on March 14, is of 
timely interest.) 

The study of commercial crises, their conditions and causes, is generally regarded as 
the most advanced and difficult division of political economy. To understand it thoroughly 
requires a knowledge, not only of the elementary laws at work in the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, but also of the intricate problems involved in value, rent, foreign ex- 
change, and money. The principles, which economists glean from their study of all these 
subjects, are brought into play. They must all be considered because a crisis is not an iso- 
lated occurrence. It touches every kind of business and is affected by the whole range of 
economic forces. For that reason the complete theory of crises is the calculus, so to 
speak, of economic science. 

That is the manner in which the economic theorist approaches the subject. He is look- 
ing at the situation from above. His ambition is to sit in his study and think out a com- 
plete and consistent theory. The ambition so far, I feel safe in saying, has not been 
realized, perhaps because the human brain is not of a calibre to grasp so complicated a 
problem. If it were realized, I doubt if you and I, or if business men in general, would 
be much better off than we now are. 

Fortunately, it is possible to employ an entirely distinct mode of attack, to apply the 
inductive instead of the deductive method of reasoning, to ignore abstractions and go 
straight to the facts. For there are facts in plenty to be had. Crises have been prominent 
features of industrial life for one hundred years and more. They have been observed and 
described with care by competent men. In the records of the past we may find a guide to 
the present and the future. 

Let me ask you to bear in mind that the object of an inductive study of crises is not 
to arrive at a complete theory, but merely to pick out the essential factors which are 
common to all crises. I am taking it for granted that you do not care so much for 
lengthy analyses and explanations, as for practical conclusions which you may put to im- 
mediate use. 

There is a noticeable lack of books in English in which information of value concern- 
ing crises and their causes may be found. If you are to read much on the subject, I sug- 
gest that you start with Juglar’s “Commercial Crises,” either in the abridged English 
translation, or, far better, in the French edition. Burton’s “Financial Crises” is a rather 
useful compilation of facts and opinions, though it lacks systematic arrangement and 
reasoning. 

3urton, however, has done a service in pointing out the distinction which ought to be 
made between three words that are often confused, crisis, panic and depression. A crisis 
is a sudden and disastrous break in prosperity. A depression is a long, continual stagnation 
of industry and commerce. A panic is a psychological phenomenon, a state of mind into 
which traders may be driven by an unexpected financial danger. Generally speaking, de- 
pressions come after crises and are brought about by the same conditions, and panics are 
incidental features of crises. For our purpose we need deal here only with crises proper. 

In the titles of these two lectures I have tried to indicate a distinction between two kinds 
of causes. The first kind comprises the passive causes, or, in other words, the con- 
ditions without which a crisis could not be brought about; just as the presence of gun- 
powder or some other explosive is necessary, if an explosion is to take place, and may 
be called a passive cause of the explosion. The second group comprises the active 
forces which bring on the crisis at some particular time and place, as the burning match sets 
off the gun-powder. 

Two general facts are worth noting at the outset. First, crises have occurred in the 
last one hundred years with a periodicity which forbids the idea that they are the results 
ot any irregular, fitful causes. The following table gives an idea of the regularity of their 
recurrence. The italics mark the severest of the crises: 
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FRANCE ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
1804 1803 

1810 1810 ala 

1813 1815 1814 

1818 1818 1818 

1826 1825 1826 

1830 1830 iste 

1836 1837 1837 

1839 1839 1839 

1847 1847 1848 

1857 1857 1857 

1864 1864 Civil 

1866 War 

baa 1873 1873 

1882 1884 1884 

ale 1890 1890 

1893 1893 1893 

ee 1902 1903 
First comes a severe crisis, then a slight disturbance, or perhaps two of them, then a 
hard blow again, like the pounding of the surf on a beach, with the big waves rolling in 
regularly and the smaller waves filling the intervals. We must look for a cause or causes 


of crisis which under normal conditions will wax and wane in influence in about the same 
fashion. 


Second, the disturbances which we call commercial crises have occurred as regular 
phenomena only since the beginning of the 19th century. It is true that crises in the broad 
sense have existed since the beginning of time. That is to say, there always have been 
recurrent periods of distress brought on by crop failure, pestilence, war, and similar mis- 
fortune. But modern crises are peculiar in that they are not necessarily the results of 


definite external calamities. On the contrary, they burst upon a country often without 
visible warning, so far as the average man can see, and are frequently coincident with 
peace, plentiful crops and heavy production. “Want in the midst of plenty,” fitly describes 
the typical modern crisis. 


As crises in this sense have occurred only during the 19th 
and 20th centuries, their general causes must be sought in the conditions peculiar to the 
industrial era since about 1800. 


It was just about that date that the Industrial Revolution, under which term is included 
the awakening of commercial activities, the new interest in business affairs, the startling 
inventions and the novel freedom, which characterized the end of the 18th century, began to 
make its effects felt. Within a few decades new men, new ideas, new methods had revolu- 
tionized the industrial life of England. The old system of little, local, inefficient plants and 
of isolated village life has disappeared. The whole world, following inthe wake of England, 
embarked upon a new era in which freedom and progress were the governing ideals. 
The modern industrial organization had been born. 


As characteristic of that organization I call your attention especially to three im- 
portant features of present day industry: First, the unprecedented extension and im- 
provement of facilities for transportation; second, the development of manufacturing on a 
large scale; third, the immense increase in the use of credit. Of the first two features I 
do not need to say much at this time. The third feature is worth emphasizing. 


It has not been many generations since exchanges were carried on almost wholly by the 
use of cash, and even in many cases by direct barter. Today the chief function of cash is 
to serve as a basis for the numerous forms of credit. Even the currency which we handle 
in small retail transactions is generally only a form of credit, for it derives its value, 
not from its intrinsic utility, but from the implied promise of the Government to redeem 
it in gold. Every time we accept a bank note, a green-back, a silver dollar, we are ex- 
tending our trust to the Government. Similarly it is obvious that every time we accept 2 
check we are trusting not only the individual who gives it, but the bank on which it is 
drawn. You are familiar from your daily business experience, with the extent and im- 
portance of mercantile credit. Into every commercial transaction, into every plan and 
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thought for the business future, into every operation of industrial concerns, credit enters 
as an unavoidable and essential factor. 

It is reasonable to infer that the great extension of the use of credit has had some- 
thing to do with the occurrence of crises. At least we may accept that inference for the 
present as a tentative conclusion. 

Following our plan of proceeding from a study of the facts to general principles, I pur- 
pose to lay before you the most vital facts regarding six important crises of the last one 
hundred years. The particular crises to which I invite your attention are chosen not 
because of their violence, but because of the varying circumstances under which they 
occurred. The first one of the six took place in 1825; the last one, in 1893. Two are Eng- 
lish, one German, and three American crises. Their immediate causes, as we shall see, 
were widely different. If we can discover any common elements in the conditions which 
made these six disturbances possible, we shall be fairly safe in naming those elements as 
universally operative in bringing on crises. 

1. The Crisis of 1825 in England. The period from 1818 to 1825 was prosperous 
throughout the world. Imports from Great Britain increased from $150,000,000 in 1822 
to $220,009,000 in 1825, and exports from $165,000,000 in 1822 to $240,000,000 in 1824. 
Prices moved up sharply from 88, according to Jevon’s index number, in 1822 to 103 in 
1825. The bank-note circulation of the Bank of England grew from a maximum of a 
little over $100,000,000 in 1822 to over $125,000,000 in 1825. Large, though unknown, quan- 
tities of country bank-notes, almost all poorly secured, were also outstanding. The dis- 
counts of the Bank of England reached a maximum of $10,000,000 in 1824 and of over $30,- 
000,000 in 1825. The rate of discount remained at four per cent. until after the panic had 
actually broken. Now let me call your attention to the most significant facts of all. The 
metallic reserve of the Bank of England stood in 1823 as high as $70,000,000, against total 
liabilities to depositors and note-holders of about $150,000,000. In January, 1824, it stood at 
$67,000,000, from which point it declined almost without interruption to $15,000,000 in 
November, 1825, and to $6,000,000 in December. This extraordinary decline apparently did 
not arouse any particular anxiety in the minds of the Directors and they took no effective 
steps to check it. It was caused by two factors, the rise in prices and consequent demand 
for funds in England, and the drain of foreign calls for gold. 

The facts in this case are so simple that there can be little question as to the cause of 
the crisis. It was the result of a rapid and obvious decline in metallic reserves, which made 
all credit unsafe and finally forced a sudden and intense contraction. 

II. The Crisis of 1837 in the United States. 
in the few years preceding the crisis. 


Here again there was great prosperity 
The range of prices is indicated by the fact that 
a popular meeting was held in New York City in 1837 to protest against the high prices 


of provisions. The amount of gold and silver, taken together, in circulation in 1810 was 
$ 


$27,000,000 ; in 1820, $22,300,000; in 1830, $26,300,000. The total reserves of the State banks 
in 1830 were estimated at $22,000,000, in 1835, $43,000,000; in 1836, $40,000,000; in 1837, 
$37,000,000. Publicity of banking operations was not demanded at this time, and we are 
left in the dark as to the distribution and exact nature of the reserve. The table below 
shows the increase in bank-note circulation: 


No. of State Banks. Circulation. 


$48,200,000.00 

94,800,000.00 
103,700,000.00 
140,300,000.00 


116,100,000.00 
During the same period the State bank loans grew from $137,000,000 in 1829 to $365,000,000 
in 1835 and $525,000,000 in 1837. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that Jackson’s struggle with the Second 
Bank of the United States, the specie circular of 1836 and the growing demands of the 
Western and Southern banks for more and more currency should have forced a move- 
ment for credit restriction. As in 1825, the volume of bank credit moved up and bank 
reserves tended downward at the same time. The consequence was greater and greater dif- 
ficulty on the part of the banks in meeting their obligations in specie. Under such condi- 
tions it seems evident that a catastrophe was inevitable. 
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Ill. The Crisis of 1847 in England. The discounts of the Bank of England in 1840 
reached the maximum of £13,400,000; in 1843, £11,000,000; in 1846, £23,200,000. In the case 
of the country banks we are not supplied with corresponding figures, but it is fair to as; 
sume that their discounts moved up in proportion. The available metallic reserve of the 
Bank of England, that is, the reserve not held against outstanding notes, was tending down- 
ward from 1845 on. On October 16, 1847, it stood at a little over £3,000,000; on October 
23d at less than £2,000,000; on October 30th, at £1,600,000. We find in this case the familiar 
characteristics of rising prices, prosperous industry, increasing volume of bank credits and 
decreasing metallic reserves. The result, as usual, was the sharp contraction of credit and 
demand for cash, which constitute a crisis. 

IV. The Crisis of 1857 in the United States. Between 1851 and 1860 the output of 
gold in the world was $1,332,981,000. Considering that the total stock in existence up to 
1850 was only about $3,250,000,000, you will see how influential the great increase in the 
supply of gold must have been. Its influence was felt first in an increase of bank reserves 
in all the commercial countries and second in a more than proportionate increase in bank 
credits. The deposits of American banks stood in 1849 at $91,200,000 and circulation at 
$114,700,000, both backed by $43,600,0co of specie reserve. The corresponding figures in 
1857 were: deposits, $230,400,000; circulation, $214,800,000; specie, $58,300,000. The evil 
effects of the great increase in circulation were intensified by difficulties in the way of 
quick redemption. This crisis differs from those already described principally in the fact 
that there was a preceding increase, not decrease, of specie reserve. Please note, however, 
that the increase was by no means proportionate to the greatly enlarged volume of credit 

V. The Crisis of 1873 in Germany. You will recall that after the war of 1870 France 
had to pay to Germany an indemnity of $1,000,000,000. For ten years previous Germany 
had been engaged in building railroads, enlarging industries, and developing modern 
methods in finance. Between 1870 and 1873 there was great prosperity, marked by a general 
tendency toward increases in corporation dividends and by a stock-market boom. Sauer- 
beck’s index price is 101.6 for 1870 and 114.3 for 1873. Unfortunately, statistics as to 
banking operations are fragmentary and untrustworthy. It is clear, however, that bank 
capital was largely used in floating new schemes and in stimulating business by enlarged 
loans, and there can be little question that the increase in loans and discounts far out 
stripped the growth of reserve. On that point, however, the evidence is only partial. 

Vl. The Crisis of 1893 in the United States. You are familiar in a general way no 
doubt with the course of events prior to 1893. I need not take up your time with a dis- 
cussion here of the relation of the free silver agitation to our trade relations with 
Europe. There is little in the banking situation that is worth noting. I should like toim 
press upon you, however, the facts contained in the following little table, copied from M. 
L. Muhleman’s “Money of the United States.” 


Year Per Cent. Year Per Cent. Year Per Cent. Year Per Cent. 
1878 16.5 1882 19.6 1886 21.9 1890 23.3 
1879 19.4 1883 18.5 1887 25.1 1891 13.8 
1880 17.6 1884 19. 1888 25.7 1892 12.2 
1881 21.9 1885 16.2 1889 25.9 1893 9.8 


In 1884 and 1885 you will notice the percentage sank low enough to occasion anxiety; but 
by good luck and skillful management the thin 1ce was passed over safely. By 1887 the 
normal level of free gold in the Treasury had risen to $180,000,000 or more and on the 
surface there appeared to be nothing wrong with our currency. But the events of 1&8go re- 
vealed the underlying weakness. The value of all the great mass of token currency was 
shown to depend upon an inadequate reserve. At the first hint of depression paper piled up 
in the banks and flowed back into the Treasury, while at the same time great sums of 
gold were carried to foreign countries. The heavy crops of 1891 saved us then. In 1893, 
however, renewed anxiety led to further exports of gold, lowering of the Treasury reserve, 
withdrawals of credit and currency. 

We have now completed an extremely hasty review of six important crises, each of 
which had its own local stimuli and peculiarities. Suppose we compare their characteristics, 
with a view to discovery which ones are common to the six crises. 

1. As to gold supply. We have found crises coming in periods both of declining and 
of rising gold production. Evidently an increase or decrease in the relative gold supply 
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may be a factor affecting general business conditions, but is not in itself a sufficient cause 
for any crisis. 

2. As to prices. 1825 and 1837 were preceded by notable rises in both commodity 
and security prices; 1847, 1857 and 1873 by rises, principally in commodity prices and by in- 
creases in Output rather than in prices of securities; 1893 by a long period of generally de- 
clining prices which had reached a fairly stable level some years before the crisis. We must 
conclude that crises are generally, but not necessarily, preceded by an abnormally high 
price level. 

3. As to trade and industry. 1825, 1837 and 1857 were preceded by a great general 
expansion of business; 1847 in England and 1873 in Germany and the United States, by an 
outburst of railroad construction; 1893 by a slackening rather than intensification of busi- 
ness activity. Here again, then, we must conclude that the production and exchange 
of goods often show marked increases in gross amount before a crisis, but that such in- 
creases are not necessarily in evidence. 

4. As to output of credit instruments. Bank credits, including both bank-notes and 
loans, increased to a considerable extent before 1825 and 1847, more decidedly before 1847, 
1857 and 1873, and very little before 1893. The volume of long-time credits, bonds and 
mortgages, were along similar lines. We may lay down another general rule that crises are 
frequently, but not necessarily, preceded by an abnormal increase in credit instruments out- 
standing. 

5. As to metallic reserves. Before 1825, 1847 and 1893 there were absolute declines in 
the gold reserves of the countries most affected by the crises named; before 1837, 1857 and 
1873 there were large decreases in gold reserves, as compared to the volume of credit in- 
struments outstanding. Here finally we have a general rule, namely, that metallic reserves 
before crises decline either absolutely or relatively. 

We may put forward this rule tentatively as an explanation of crises. It has been true 
in the past that an essential factor of the conditions preceding crises has been an abnormal 
lowering of the available stock of gold or abnormal increase in the volume of 
credit liabilities based on gold. It is reasonable to suppose that the factor will be essential 
in the future. 
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STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION DATES 


DATE 
April 17, 
April 25, 2 
May 17, 
May 16, 
May 20, 
May 22, 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 


ASSOCIATION 


Louisiana 


ae Arkansas 


Alabama 


.. California 


. Kansas. 


North Carolina 
Missouri 

Texas 
Oklahoma... 
Georgia 
Tennessee 

Iowa 


. Maryland 


. South 


Virginia 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Michigan 


August 22, 23, 24. Bank Clerks 


Carolina... 


PLACE 


. Shreveport 


Little Rock 
Birmingham 
Santa 
Topeka 


. Durham 


Kansas City 
Corpus Christi 
Chickasha 
Macon 
Lookout 
Clinton 


. Jamestown 
Charleston... .. 


Jamestown 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul 
Detroit 
Detroit 


Sarbara.... 


SECRETARY 
L. A. Broussard.. 
C. Tt. Waar... .. 
McLane Tilton... 
R. M. Welch 

W. W. Bowman.. 
W. H. Hunt 
W. F. Keyser.... 
J. W. Butler 
C. L. Engle 
L. P. Hillyer .... 
John J. Heflin . 
J. M. Dinwiddie. . 
Charles Hann 
G. L. Wilson 

N. P. Gating.... 
S. R. Rankin . 

J. H. Puelicher 

. C. Brown 

*. E. Farnsworth. 

E. Allen 


ADDRESS 
Abbeville 
Little Rock 
Pell City 

San Francisco 
Topeka 
Henderson 
Sedalia 


. Clifton 


El Reno 
Macon 


. Nashville 


Cedar Rapids 
Baltimore 
Spartanburg 
Lynchburg 

S. Charleston 
Milwaukee 


. Minneapolis 


Detroit 
New York 
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BANK ADVERTISING 


F, W. ELLSWORTH 






Manager Department of Advertising First National Bank, Chicago 





The subject of bank advertising, which in itself is a comparatively recent 
development, has been so thoroughly discussed in print that it seems preposterous 
for any one to attempt to add any new thoughts on the subject. New conditions, 
however, are continually arising, evolution is quietly working changes in all 
forms of business, and the subject of publicity among banks is rapidly becoming, 
at least to bankers, a very interesting study. 

The old form of bank ad, which consisted simply of the business card of the 
institution, bearing the names of the officers, together with its capital, surplus and 
deposits, while still used by many institutions, is gradually being supplanted by 
the publicity article, which consists of a dignified little talk which tells something : 
about the bank and explains, in a measure at least, what form of service is of- -. 
fered to customers. 

Occasionally one runs across a bank advertisement which bears so little of 
the dignity which should obtain with all bank ads that, not satisfied with merely 
boosting itself, it either negatively or positively knocks its competitors. This 
form of publicity probably does greater harm to the advertiser than to his neigh- 
bors from whom he is striving to secure business. The prospective customer 
looking over such an advertisement would be inclined to “pass by on the other 
side” and place his account with some other institution which is more tactful in 
its publicity. 

Such an advertisement re.ninds one of the chap who was haled into court on 
some petty charge and informed by the judge that he must secure a lawyer. 

“T don’t want any lawyer,” volunteered the defendant. 

“But you must have one,” said the judge. 

“But I don’t need any,” responded the defendant. “I am innocent of this 
charge and can defend myself.” 

“You must have one,” declared the judge. “The law demands it.” 

“Where can I get one?” 

“Well,” said the judge, “there are several in the room here. There is Mr. 























ALREADY: 











Wilbur and Mr. Jones and Mr. White,” pointing to the gentlemen indicated ; ; 
“and Mr. Wilson is just outside in the hall.” , 





After looking over the three gentlemen first mentioned and scanning them 
curiously, the defendant said, “Well, I'll take Mr. Wilson.” 

The advertising done by banks in periodicals, in street cars, and on bill- 
boards is necessarily of a general nature, and unless the ads are keyed it is im- 
possible, of course, to determine how much business, if any, is secured therefrom. 

The best and most effective means by which absolute returns may be deter- 
mined is that which takes the place of personal solicitation—the personal letter. 
Everything, indeed, of an advertising nature is but a substitute for personally 
solicited business, and the more personal the advertising is made—the nearer 
one can come to the effect secured by personal solicitation—the larger the results 
one will obtain. 

Although not strictly a function of the advertising department, too much 
attention cannot be paid to the appearance of the bank’s stationery. People 
either unconsciously or consciously are very apt to judge the character and finan- 
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cial standing of a banking institution by the appearance and style of its printed 
matter, and as this is constantly going into the hands of both those who are al- 
ready customers, and those who are eligible, this is indeed a very important 
point and will always have more or less advertising value. 


The office in which a banking institution does business should be impressive ; 
there should be nothing cheap about it—in fact it should be of such a nature as 
to impress its customers with the dignity and solidity of the bank. The attitude 
of the employees and of the officers toward the public affords another favorable 
opportunity for advertising the bank effectively. The bank whose employees 
are careless or indifferent in attending to the wants of its customers will sooner 
or later suffer thereby. On the contrary, courtesy, consideration and geniality 
will always be great factors in the building up of the business of an institution. 


In conducting either a desultory or systematic advertising campaign it is, of 
course, absolutely necessary that good mediums be used. In selecting periodicals, 
too much care cannot be taken to ascertain the actual and not the claimed circula- 
tion, as well as its geographical distribution. Without doubt, many thousands of 
dollars are annually “contributed” by banks to periodicals which are utterly un- 
able to render value received. The daily papers of established reputation are 
generally accepted as mediums which bring good results. When it is desired to 
secure savings accounts, foreign language papers have been found by many insti- 
tutions to prove good business getters. 

Among the numerous evils which infest the advertising world and cast dis- 
credit on legitimate periodicals is the souvenir program abomination. Included 
under this heading is also the society year book, the club directory and the fake 
program gotten out by professional program publishers. None of these has any 
advertising value—in fact, many of them are submitted purely on the basis of a 
charitable contribution, and as the majority of the organizations back of these 
programs are not in any sense objects of charity, it is, of course, unwise and un- 
necessary to patronize them. 

Another evil which is ever present is the “write-up” periodical, which has 
practically no circulation, and which is issued as often as the perpetrators can 
scare up the money necessary to purchase the patent insides which make up the 
bulk of the paper. Many of these fakes have a habit of publishing bank adver- 
tisements gratis and use these for a bait for those who are not familiar with 
the game. 


A feature of bank advertising which probably is not appreciated by the lay- 
man, but which everlastingly impresses itself upon the advertising writer is the 
narrow latitude permitted in its publicity. A bank cannot very well advertise that 
it wili, to-morrow, at 8 o'clock begin a bargain sale of choice accounts marked 
down from $1.00 to 98c.; nor can it offer a premium of a year’s subscription to 
Somebody’s Magazine with every $1,000 carried on its books. The advertising 
of a bank must at all times and on all occasions confine itself to a dignified, well 
dressed and carefully worded statement of its position in the community, and of 
the facilities which are offered to the public. As these facilities are practically 
permanent, the writer is compelled to tell the same story over and over again, 
the only liberty being in the wording and in the manner of type composition. 
This limitation need not, however, worry the bank advertiser, as it is not con- 
fined to one bank nor to a dozen banks, but applies to all. 
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ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL BANKS DURING THE PAST SEVEN 
YEARS 


It is nearly seven years since the passage of the act authorizing the organization of 
National banking associations with minimum capital of $25,000 and in that period, under 
that act, 2,149 banks, with authorized capital of $56,018,500, have been chartered, the average 
capital being approximately $26,000. During the same time 1,158 banks, with capital of $136,- 
262,800 (average capital $118,000), were organized under the act of 1864; hence under both 
acts there have been chartered 3,307 associations, with authorized capital of $192,281,300, an 
average of $58,000 approximately. The capital of the 3,617 banks in operation on March 14, 
1900, was $616,308,095, an average of nearly $170,000, but the average capital of the 6,345 
banks in existence at the close of February, 1907, was only $138,000. The average number 
of banks organized monthly from March 14, 1900, to February 28, 1907, was within a frac- 
tion of 40. 

During the period in question the net increase in number of active banks was 2,728, 
liquidations and failures numbering 505 and 74, respectively. The increase in capital stock 
was $260,791,190; in circulation secured by bonds $333,362,578; in circulation secured both by 
bonds and lawful money $341,940,202. 

Notwithstanding the authority conferred by the act of March 14, 1900, for the issue of 
circulation to the par value of bonds, the amount of charter bonds deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States in trust as security for circulation since the date in question was 
less than one-fourth of the maximum depositable and at the close of February, 1907, the 
outstanding issues secured by bonds were only about 62% per cent. of the amount which 
might have been issued, the maximum issuable being limited to the paid-in capital stock on 
the security of bonds to the same extent. 

From 1863 to March 1, 1907, National banks to the number of 8,571 have been chartered, 
of which 1,778 (20.74 per cent.) were closed by voluntary liquidation, and 448 (5.22 per 
cent.) by failure, leaving in active operation 74.04 per cent. of the total number chartered. 

It is interesting to note that of the total number of banks chartered within the past 
seven years nearly 44 per cent., and with nearly 50 per cent of the capital, were conversions 
of State banks or National banks organized to succeed State or private banks. The number 
of conversions was 370, capital $25,386,800; reorganizations 1,078, capital $67,887,000; total 
conversions and reorganizations 1,448, and total capital $93,273,800. 


The number of primary 
organizations was 1,859, with authorized capital of $99,007,500. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company recently elected Hen- 
ry W. Peters, president of the Peters Shoe Company, a member of the board. Mr. Peters 
will fill the unexpired term of the late William F. Nolker. The board created two offices, 
owing to the increase in business. Louis W. Fricke, president of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks, who has been general bookkeeper of the institution 
for several years, was elected fourth assistant secretary. George Kingsland, formerly con- 
nected with the Central Union Brass Company, and who has been associated in several 
important real estate transactions in St. Louis City and County, was elected assistant real 
estate officer. The board declared the quarterly dividend of $4 per share, or $120,000. The 
dividend is payable on April 1 to stockholders of record on March 21. 


BUYING BONDS FOR REVENUE ONLY 


C. M. Keys is the author of an article in the February issue of World’s Work, on the 
subject of buying bonds for revenue only. Mr. Keys’s article is very clear and practical. 
presenting the subject from the viewpoint of one who is in intimate touch with the bond 
market and the situation in New York City. 
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THE RAILROAD BOND MARKET 


In their March Bulletin of Investments, Fisk & Robinson have the following to say 
in regard to the railroad bond market: 

“Now that the large corporations have probably provided themselves with the money 
which will be required for construction work during the current year, and in some cases 
for a period some time further into the future, we look for a less active demand for money 
for temporary financing of this nature. While there is no marked slackening in business ac 
tivity, there are indications of a disposition to defer new undertakings requiring a large 
expenditure of capital until conditions in the money market are such that the money for such 
purposes can be obtaned at reasonable rates. We look therefore for a gradual easing off in 
rate for time money. This may not be noticeable for some little time to come, but we 
believe the tendenecy to be in that direction. 

“The Aldrich Bill, if passed, should bring about much improved conditions in the man- 
agement of Government receipts and thereafter, to a great extent, the operations of the Gov- 
ernment should cease to be a disturbing factor in the money market. The provision of 
the bill allowing national banks to retire a larger amount of circulation in any one month 
than that permitted under the existing law will also have a tendency to encourage national 
banks to issue circulation more freely during the times of the year when actual currency is 
required in the moving of crops. While not all that could be desired, the provisions of this 
bill are an important step in the right direction. 

“Another factor which should have a favorable bearing on both the money market and 
the bond market is that on the first of July, the 4s of 1907 will become payable at the op- 
tion of the Government. Their payment will releaese a considerable sum of money now under 
control of the Treasury, but a more important effect will be, so far as the bond market is 
concerned, in compelling the holders of some $75,000,000 of bonds held outside of the national 
banks to seek other securities for reinvestment. The demand from this source will naturally 
be for the highest class bonds, but it should have a favorable effect upon the entire bond 
market. f 

“Tt seems to us that’ the time has come when investors should consider the ad- 
visability of investing funds which have perhaps been kept in liquid form in order to take 
advantage of the high money rates which have prevailed for some months past. It is rarely 
possible to buy any commodity at the very lowest figure which it will touch. A careful con- 
sideration of the conditions which are outlined above, and a consideration of the further 
fact that good investment bonds are now in many cases at the lowest point which they have 
touched in the past seven years, and that in every case they are materially lower than the 
prices which ruled two years ago, should lead investors to give thought to the advisability of 
beginning to invest in good bonds. 

“We have compiled a list of some 27 representative railroad bonds, showing the prices at 
which they ruled in February, 1905, which are not in every case the highest prices of that 
year, and showing in parallel column prices at which these same bonds could have been 
bought during the past month. It will be noted that the comparison is made when the ac- 
crued interest is the same in each case. The average price of these 27 bonds in February, 
1905, was 106.98 per cent. and in February, 1907, 101.23 per cent., an average decline of 5.75 
per cent. If the comparison were made with the prices which bonds reached in tgor the de 
cline would be from an average of 109.34, or over 8 per cent. The change in conditions in 
the market for New York City bonds is even more pronounced. The 50-year 3% per cent 
bonds sold in February, 1905, at 104 and now 4 per cent. bonds are selling at 100% equiva- 
lent to say 89% for a 3% per cent. bond, a decline of 14% per cent.” 


MANAGEMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF ESTATES 


The Franklin Trust Company of New York City has issued an instructive booklet the 
purpose of which is to convey information to those who wish to know in a general way 
the laws and rules governing the disposition of estates. The book sets forth clearly and 
in a concise manner the important laws and rules governing the management, settlement 
and distribution of estates. The introduction is devoted to setting forth logical reasons 
for employing the trust company, rather than an individual in the management and dis- 
tribution of a trust or estate. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK STATE BANKING 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Superintendent C. H. Keep of the New York State Banking Department 
submitted his first annual report to the Legislature, relative to savings banks, 


trust companies, safe deposit companies and miscellaneous corporations. 


In re- 
gard to trust companies Supt. Keep states: 


Something of the notable activity manifested in 1902 in the organization of trust com- 
panies distinguishes the year just past, and fewer such institutions than usual ceased during 
that time to do business. The Holland Trust Company in New York, which had had no 
deposits for a long time, and had been liquidating its affairs through its own organization, 
was put into the hands of a receiver, with its own assent, and so disappeared from the list. 
The Chautauqua County Trust Company at Jamestown—which did not hold a single trust, 
and had always done simply a banking business—was converted into a National bank. 
Otherwise there were no changes in the old companies except that the Real Estate Trust 
Company changed its name to the Fulton Trust Company. Changes in capital were as fol- 
lows: The increases in capital were: The Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York 
from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000; the Franklin Trust Company of Brooklyn from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000; the Albany Trust Company from $300,000 to $400,000; the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany of New York from $500,000 to $1,000,000; and the Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
from $200,000 to $400,000, though this last increase was not paid in in time to appear in the 
company’s January report. In each case the new stock was issued at a premium, and the 
surplus of the institution thus considerably increased. At the present time the New Rochelle 
Trust Company is taking steps to double its capital of $100,000. The only decrease of cap- 
ital during the year was by the Bowling Green Trust Company of New York, which re- 
duced from $2,500,000 to $1,000,000, but without diminishing its surplus. The Common- 
wealth Trust Company in New York, which has taken no new business since it was so 
severely crippled by its operations in the disastrous shipbuilding venture of four or five 
years ago, has reduced its capital since the Ist of January from $500,000 to $250,000—such 
procedure appearing to be essential to the protection of its remaining assets, and not in any 
way impairing the liability of its stockholders as to possible obligations previously incurred. 

The trust companies authorized during the year 1906 were: 


Paid in 
NAME. Location Capital surplus 
Rockland County Trust Company Nyack.... $100,000 $25,000 
Citizens’ Trust Company Fredonia. . 100,000 25,000 
Hudson Trust Company New York 1,000,000 None 
Auburn Trust Company Auburn... 150,000 150,000 
Commercial Trust Company New York 
New Netherlands Trust Company New York 
Carnegie Trust Company New York 


500,00¢ ) 250,000 
1,000,000 None 
1,000,000 500,000 


The aggregate net increase in capital of the trust companies for the year was actually 
$3,100,000, though some of it had not been paid in at the date of the January reports, and two 
companies which had been authorized did not report. 


Of the new companies, the Citizens of Fredonia was organized by the same interests 
which had been conducting the Citizens State Bank at Fredonia—the latter institution going 
into liquidation; the Hudson Trust Company similarly took the place of a national bank; 
and the New Netherlands Trust Company is now proceeding to have its corporate title 
changed to the Astor Trust Company, and will not open for business until about the 
first of April next. The Carnegie Trust Company was chartered by a special act of: the 
Legislature in 1898 as the Security Assurance Company, but never did any business under 


that name except to organize. Its name was changed in 1906, and it opened its doors for 
business on the second day of January, 1907. 


Notices of intention are now on file in the Banking Department for the organization 
of six trust companies, viz.: The Irving, the Atlas, the Interboro and the International, in 
New York; the Lockport at Lockport, and the Watertown at Watertown. Propositions for 
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yet further organizations of this character are tentatively before the Superintendent, but no 
formal steps have been taken. 

The variations in the total resources of the trust companies as of the dates of their 
several reports during the year 1906 were remarkably narrow, the figures being: 

Date of report. Total resources 
February 20, 1906 $1,351,364,697 
May 16, 1906 1,341,610,031 
August 6, 1906 1,406,244,458 
November 14, 1906 1,375,554,017 

The total for the reports as of January first, 1907, while fifty-three million dollars 
larger than for the corresponding date in the previous year, differs by barely more than a 
million dollars from that in January, 1905. 

But though the gain in resources has been inconsequential, other conditions are markedly 
improved. The cash holdings of the companies have increased more than thirty million 
dollars, the deposits with banks nearly eleven millions, surplus on book values nearly 
fifteen millions, and on market values ten and a half millions, and gross earnings almost 
seven and three-quarters millions, with a gain of five and three-quarters millions in net 
Depreciation and losses were disregarded in making this last comparison, as those items 
are not available for the year 1905. The surplus calculated upon the market value of in- 
vestments, which stood to capital in 1906 as 255.5+ to 100, now stands as 267.4+ to 100, 
and this notwithstanding a considerable decline in market quotations of securities, as a re 
sult of which the companies charged off during the year more than five million dollars 
The percentage of deposits on which interest is paid to total deposits declined from 94+ to 
234, and the percentage of interest paid to gross earnings for the year was 42.9 per cent. 
as against 47.5 per cent., in 1905. Dividends paid exceeded those for the preceding year by 
$1,432,773, the addition to book surplus was $14,830,270, and earnings in excess of interest 
payments, dividend disbursements and expenses were $16,729,270, as compared with $12,338,- 
223 in 1905. Of the whole expense charge of the companies 69.16 per cent. was for interest 
paid on deposits. Assuming that the deposits reported in January as receiving interest had 
been the same throughout the year, the average rate paid would be .03187+, while upon 
the same basis of calculation a year ago it would have been .03215+. The high rates which 
loans commanded during a considerable part of the year may be an excuse for such a 
high rate of interest paid to depositors, but the practice shown is not to be commended. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


A recommendation was included in that part of the report of the Superintendent of 
Banks which was transmitted to the Legislature on the first day of its session, that Section 
28 of the Banking Law be amended so as to provide that deposits and dividends held by 
State banks and individual bankers which amount to fifty dollars each or upwards, and 
which have been unclaimed for a period of five years or more, be required to be reported to 
the Superintendent of Banks instead of published. Complaint has been made, not so much 
by the banks as by depositors, that as the law now is it compels unwarrantable publicity 
as to private business. If it were so changed that report of such deposits and dividends 
must be made annually to the Superintendent of Banks, it would follow the policy of the 
statute relative to dormant accounts in savings banks; and any one having reason to 
believe, or who might even conjecture, that he was entitled to any such deposits and 
dividends could have the question determined conclusively at any time by addressing an 1n 
quiry to this Department. The provisions of the statute on this subject were enacted before 
trust companies were as numerous as they now are, and before they held so large a 
proportion of general deposits as they do at present. I think that the section should be 
broadened so as to impose upon the trust companies as well as the banks the obligation to 
report deposits and dividends of this character. 

Thirty counties in the State are without savings banks, and, with the requirements im- 
posed upon persons establishing such an institution, most of these counties are likely to re- 
main indefinitely without such institutions. That a well managed savings bank, enjoying 
public confidence and strong enough to assure the safety of deposits, with reasonable divi- 
dends to the depositors, is of great benefit to a community, every intelligent observer fully 
recognizes. It inculcates economy and frugality, and encourages and develops the habit of 
saving. It is an influence that makes against pauperism and for better citizenship. If, then, 
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there be a feasible method for extending to the counties and towns which have no savings 
banks the conveniences and advantages they bring, there certainly should be no failure to 
employ it. In my judgment, this might be accomplished by the authorization of branches of 
savings banks. This method should, however, be used at first with great conservatism and 
care. The same discretion should be vested in the Superintendent of Banks to approve or 
disapprove the establishment of such a branch that he now possesses in the matter of char- 
tering a new savings bank;-and until the scheme shall have been well tried no branch should 
be permitted to open at any considerable distance from the principal office of the parent insti- 
tution. Subject to these conditions, I recommend that the law be amended to authorize 
branch savings banks. 

While the Attorney-General’s construction of those sections of the Banking Law which 
relate to the organization of banks of deposit and discount, and the clear and unmistakable 
provisions relating to trust companies, impose responsibility upon the Superintendent of 
Banks, and vest him with discretion in the matter of authorizing such institutions, the law is 
interpreted to entitle trust companies to open branches at their own pleasure, without limit 
as to number or restriction as to locality, provided such branches are in the city where their 
principal ‘office is located, and the Attorney-General, who is by law the law adviser of the 
Department, holds also that it requires the Superintendent of Banks to “approve” the open- 
ing of numerous branch banks in the city of New York, provided only that the parent 
bank be solvent. There is neither consistency nor prudence in such a condition. Substan- 
tially the same questions of public convenience and advantage, and of safety, too, are in- 
volved in the matter of starting such branches as obtain with regard to organizing new 
institutions, or, rather, they may in some circumstances be even more delicate. For illus- 
tration, a bank or trust company which might be permitted with entire propriety to do busi- 
ness in certatin quarters of New York might at once excite apprehension and incur dangers 
if it were to extend its operations to other localities without increase of capital or of surplus, 
and without the intimate knowledge of the methods of business peculiar to its new field. 
The Banking Law should, in my opinion, be amended so that the number of branches which 
a bank may have shall bear some fixed relation to the capital and surplus of the institution, 
and so that the Superintendent of Banks shall have the same power to grant or deny the 
application of either a bank or a trust company to establish a branch office that he now 
possesses with regard to issuing his certificate of authorization to a new institution. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES COMPLY WITH THE RESERVE LAW 


Compliance with the provisions of the cash reserve law and the accumula- 
tion of 5 per cent. cash against deposit liabilities has been accomplished by the 
trust companies of New York City without any apparent harm to the money 
market. On January Ist the 5 per cent. cash in vault provision became effective 
and the trust companies of this city have shown their willingness to comply with 
the law both in the letter and spirit. The law requires 5 per cent. in cash, 5 per 
cent. in bonds and 5 per cent. in deposits with other institutions. The latest 
official statements issued by the trust companies show that they not only have 
complied with the law but in many cases have larger reserves than called for. 

Although the trust company officials are not anxious to re-open the issue 
caused by the New York Clearing House several years ago in drawing up pro- 
hibitive reserve conditions there appears no good reason why these rules should 
not be modified so as to permit trust companies to clear. Everyone realizes the 
unwholesome ‘conditions now prevailing in this city as regards the daily opera- 
tions between banks and trust companies. A considerable number of bank 
officers favor the admission of the trust companies to the Clearing House on the 
basis established by the cash reserve law. There is a small, but dominant group, 
of Clearing House members who insist upon maintaining the present rules. It 
is safe to say that in time the sentiment in favor of admitting the trust com- 
panies will become stronger and that there will be mutual co-operation and the 
elimination of the unwise conditions which now exist. 
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FORTHCOMING VISIT OF THE PROMINENT JAPANESE FINANCIER, 
DR. JUICHI SOYEDA 


Information is received from the Tokio correspondent of Trust Companies Mac- 
\zINE, Motoshi Kato, that the United States will soon be favored with a visit by 
Dr. Juichi Soyeda, President of the Industrial Bank of Japan, which is the first trust com- 
pany to be organized in that country. Dr. Soyeda will first visit England on business 

nnected with the Industrial Bank of Japan and his visit to this country will be of a some- 
what extraordinary nature. The Industrial Bank of Japan, which has a large section of 
foreign shareholders, has been organized for the primary object of leading the way for the 
introduction of foreign capital in Japan. It is not the intention of Dr. Soyeda to act as 
Japanese Financial Commissioner for the conversion of Japanese Government Bonds, as 
that mission has been undertaken by Mr. K. Takahashi, the President of the Yokohoma 
Specie Bank. 

The late war with Russia marked a new epoch in Japanese finances. The Japanese 
Government has floated Government bonds abroad to the extent of over 1,300 million 
yen. Besides this, several hundred thousand million yen of foreign money has come into 
Japan for the purchase of National bonds and investments in Japanese private enterprises. 
When Japan failed to exact the expected indemnity from Russia at the Portsmouth 
conference, the financiers of the world regarded the future of Japanese finances with a 
certain degree of pessimism. But such forebodings turned out to be groundless. The 
money markets in Japan have continued very easy, the value of stocks has shown a marked 
advance and there is a spirit of enterprise everywhere apparent. In fact, it may be stated 
that the introduction of foreign capital has very much to do with the development of our 
post-bellum financial affairs. 

At the present time, the Industrial Bank of Japan has decided to extend its activities 
and the Government is’ desirous of making the bank its recognized agent for the introduction 
of foreign capital. This gave rise recently to a rumor that the Government has adopted a 
policy of not allowing the introduction of foreign capital except through the Industrial Bank 
of Japan. . This statement, however, has been disproven; nevertheless, the Industrial Bank 
of Japan is the leading and most aggressive factor in paving the way for foreign capitalists 
to become interested in Japanese private investment securities. 

Dr. Soyeda is regarded as one of the eminent and most successful financiers of Japan. 
Dr. Soyeda has served in the Department of Finance for a period of twelve years and is on 
very close terms with Dr. Sakatani, the Minister of State or Finance. When Dr. Soyeda 
retired from the Department of Finance he was Vice-Minister. It was Dr. Soyeda who ren- 
dered the most valuable assistance for the flotation in London of a five per cent. foreign 
loan of fifty million yen for the Government in October, 1902. Dr. Soyeda’s success in 
financial affairs and in aiding the Government has made him a prime favorite with the 
very highest officials of the Japanese Government. The Industrial Bank of Japan has been 
exceedingly successful and is recognized as a semi-official in its board of directors and 
management. It has at the same time the full endorsement of the Government, and is 
provided with a charter with exceptional powers. Among the leading foreign interests in- 
terested in the Bank of Japan are Messrs. Pannure, Gordon and Company who took over 
the entire part of the new issue of the Industrial Bank shares which amounted to seven 
and one-half million yen. Prior to the increase of its capital, the bank shares were quoted 
at between seventy yen and eighty yen, against the paid up capital amounting to fifty yen. 
It can be stated that the Bank sold its shares to the foreign buyers at a sacrifice from twenty 
and thirty yen per share which means a loss of from between three million to three million 
seven hundred thousand yen. It is apparent, however, that this arrangement could not have 
heen perfected without granting a concession. At the same time these foreign connec- 
tions will prove of the greatest advantage to the Industrial Bank of Japan and likewise to 
the introduction of foreign capital. 

One of the primary objects of Dr. Soyeda’s trip abroad is to become acquainted with 
the foreign shareholders. He will also make investigation of the monetary conditions in 
Europe and the United States. There can be no doubt that his visit to the United States 
will bring about a better appreciation on the part of our capitalists and investors as to 
the standing and security of Japanese investments. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ALDRICH BILL 


Fisk & Robinson, in their last monthly bulletin, give the following analysis of the 
Aldrich bill: 

The Aldrich bill has been regarded by the public and the press generally as merely 
compromise measure probably possessing no real effectiveness in meeting the difficulties of 
currency reform. Careful perusal, however, discloses clearly that the bill not only intr: 
duces material reforms in currency matters, but also changes affecting the interests of 
National banks. In fact, these changes may involve eventually important readjustments 
in the National currency. 

The Aldrich bill may be considered to effect three changes. 

(I.) To end the necessarily disturbing influences of the Treasury in money market 
affairs by permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit customs receipts as well as 
internal revenue in National banks designated as National depositaries. Security may con 
sist of United States bonds and such other securities as are designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on or before January 1 of each year. 

(II.) To render more elastic National bank circulation by increasing the limit of re 
tirement of bank notes from $3,000,000 as at present, to $9,000,000 per month. 

(III.) To readjust the classes of currency in circulation, namely, United States notes, 
Treasury notes, bank notes, gold certificates and silver certificates, by the following changes 
in their denomination of issue. 

(a) By lowering the denomination of gold certificates from $20 as at present to $10 

(b) By gradually replacing United States notes (greenbacks) of denominations 
greater than $5 with United States notes of denominations of $1, $2 and $5. 

The effectiveness of the latter amendment is made evident by a consideration of the 
following table, based on figures published by the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
present currency of the United States by denominations, expressed in millions of dollars. 





ieasuie ‘vu. s.|tTreas. | Silver| Bank | Gold Total ae ones | 
Denominations Notes | Notes | Certfs.| Notes | Certfs. | Oo present Henceforth 


| 





a ‘ Largely Silver | Silver Certfs. 
Below $5 0.8 | 159.3 | 95 163.9 Certfs, | U.S, Notes 


- | Bank Notes |Bank Notes, Silver 
$5 1.5 | 290.5 | 101.5 399-8 | Silver Certfs. \Certfs, U. S. Notes 


Bank Mates More Bank Notes 


$10 2.4 14.1 | 247.6 | 545.3 | 2. Fewer U.S. Notes 
Ss > 

| U.S. Notes |More Gold Certfs 

| Bank Notes |More Bank Notes 

Above $10 . 1.8 11.8 | 246.6 | 652.6 | 999.6 | U.S Notes |Fewer U.S. Notes 

Gold Certfs. |More Gold Certfs. 


| | 








6.5 475.7 | 596.2 | 6526 |2,078.6| 


In short, the $338,000,000 United States notes now of a denomination of $10 or over 
will become largely of the denomination of, or less than $5; that is, merely subsidiary 
currency supplementing the present silver certificates. The vacuum thus produced in 
denominations above $5 will be filled by gold certificates and National bank notes. Of these 
denominations there are outstanding $652,600,000 gold certificates and $494,200,000 bank 
notes. 

In so far as additions to bank notes, now approximately $600,000,000, shall fill in this 
vacuum, an expansion of the amount of bank notes is possible, ranging eventually from 
probably 20 per cent. to possibly 40 per cent. increase. While an increase in bank notes 
naturally suggests a larger demand for Government bonds as security therefor, possibl 
speedy retirement, through the operation of the $9,000,000 per month clause, will make 
available from time to time a larger supply. It would seem that these conditions are likely 
to develop increased activity in the Government bond market. 
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IS CENTRALIZATION OF CAPITAL A MENACE TO THE NATION ? 


The subject, “Is Centralization of Capital 
a Menace to the Nation?” was discussed on 
Thursday, March 14, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Men’s Club of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church, New York City, by Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, author of “The Prin- 
ciples of Money and Banking.” Mr. Conant 
gave some striking facts in regard to the 
centralization of capital. He showed that 
the banking power of the United States had 
risen from $5,150,000,000 in 1890 to $16,462,- 
000,000 in 1906, that the assets of life insur- 
ance companies alone were more than two 
billions and their outstanding policies more 
than ten thousands of millions. The rivu- 
lets of savings flowing into the chests of the 
banks and insurance companies, he declared, 
were the natural result of the prosperity of 
the country. Centralization of management 
and the creation of large plants contributed 
in manufacturing towards greater efficiency. 
This was true also in railway management 
and banking. 

It is wide of the mark, however, declared 
the speaker, to contend that the formation 
of large corporations represents concentra- 
tion of the ownership of wealth. It means 
concentration of control in some cases and 
this calls for careful regulation by the state. 
Wealth is probably more widely diffused to- 
day than ever before in economic history. 
The corporation is in its character a great 
democracy, in which every shareholder is 
a governing member of the community, just 
as in the political system of a republic. The 
division of property into corporate shares 
gives the opportunity to every man to take 
a small interest in an enterprise, without 
giving it his personal superintendence. The 
difficulty which was encountered when sav- 
ings began to accumulate in England in 
the time of Elizabeth, that there were few 
good objects of investment, is removed by 
the form of organization of modern finance. 
The wide distribution of property is shown 
by such facts as the existence in 1904 of 
318,735 separate holdings of National bank 
stock, of which 104,534 holdings were by 
women; by the fact that railway sharehold- 
ers number at least 450,000; and that more 
than $3,000,000,000 in savings banks stands 
to the credit of seven and a half million 
accounts, or an account for nearly every 
ctuer family. These are only straws indi- 
cating the wide diffusion of wealth at the 
present time. It is putting the cart before 
the horse to attack corporations on the 
ground that the concentration of wealth in 


large share companies represents a burden, 
instead of representing the shares of the 
masses in the means of producing wealth. 

It 1s no doubt true that the ideal of a 
democracy in the corporation is not fully 
realized in all existing corporations, just as 
it is true that this ideal is marred in the 
political system by bosses and rings. These 
things will be cured in time and the present 
agitation on the subject may do good if it 
is nct carried too far. Rigid control of 
corporations by the State is justified on every 
grounc of public policy, but such control 
should be applied with intelligence and 
moderation. There is too much disposition 
in the attacks made upon corporations by 
yellow journals and muck-rakers to destroy 
rather than to build up. Whatever evil 
lies in the concentration of control of indus- 
try in a few hands, such control is usually 
constructive and not destructive. The most 
useful citizen is usually the one who under- 
takes to build up rather than to tear down, 
for the prosperity of the country can not be 
promoted py destruction alone. 


Banks and Trust Company Legislation at 


Albany 

A number of measures have been pre- 
sented at Albany affecting banks and trust 
companies. Perhaps the most important is 
the Hill bill which is intended to stimulate 
the sale of State bonds. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, savings banks, trust 
companies and other corporations subject to 
a franchise tax would be credited ou their 
franchise tax to the extent of one per- 
centum on their holdings of the New York 
State registered 3 per cent. bonds, which 
are non-taxable. This plan is regarded as 
preferable to issuing bonds bearing 4 per 
cent. interest, even if this were possible. 
Senator Saxe has been among the most dil- 
igent in the introduction of banking bills. 
One of his measures, which intended 
to make directors individually liable for 
incurred by banks or corporations 
through negligence, encountered strong op- 
position and defeated. Another bill 
provides for an increase in the rate of tax- 
ation on bank shares from 1 per cent. to 
1% per cent. Superintendent Keep of the 
State Banking Department has recommended 
to the Legislature an amendment to the law 
which will permit the establishment of 
branch savings banks outside of the county 
in which the main office is located, owing 
to the fact that there are thirty counties in 
this State without savings banks. 
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New York City 


Astor Bank & Trust Company Merger. 

The merger of the Astor National Bank 
with the New Netherlands Trust Company 
has completed. The Astor National 
Bank was located at Thirty-fourth street and 
Astor Court, just west of Fifth avenue and 
the New Netherlands Trust Company, which 
was organized last October by interests 
identified with the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
was shortly to have begun business at Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-sixth street. The enlarged 
institution, which is known as the Astor 
Trust Company, now occupies banking offices 
at 369 Fifth avenue. In preparation for this 
consolidation application was recently made 
by the New Netherlands Trust Company 
for a change of title to the Astor Trust 
Company. The Astor Trust Company has a 
capital of $1,250,000, All the company’s 
stock, it is stated, has been subscribed for 
by the Astor National Bank, New Nether- 
lands Trust and Bankers’ Trust interests. 

The directorate of the Astor Trust Com- 
pany will include many prominent financiers, 
all of them already connected as directors 
with one or another of the institutions allied 
with the Astor Trust Company. The board 
of directors will include the entire present 
board of the New Netherlands Trust Com- 
pany and eleven directors of the Astor Na- 
tional Bank. The full board will include 
these names. E. C. Converse. president 
Bankers’ Trust Company; H. P. Davison, 


been 
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vice-president First National Bank; Gates 
W. McGarrah, president Mechanics’ National 
Bank; Edgar L. Marston, of Blair & Com 
pany; George W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan 
& Company; William H. Porter, president 
Chemical National Bank; Daniel G. Reed, of 
the Rock Island; John F. Thomson, vice- 
president, and T. W. Lamont, second vice- 
president, of the Bankers’ Trust Company; 
Albert H. Wiggins, vice-president Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Benjamin Altman, of B. Alt- 
man & Company; Charles L. Tiffany, vice- 
president of Tiffany & Company; Robert 
Walton Goelet, George B. Case, Thomas 
Cochran, Seward Prosser, John Jacob Astor, 
George F. Baker, Archibald D. Russell, John 
I. Downey, Harrison E. Gawtry, Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Roy A. Rainey, Douglas Robinson, 
Charles A. and Alexander H 
Stevens. 

The officers of the Astor Trust Company 
are: President, E. C. Converse; vice-presi- 
dents, Alexander H. Stevens, Thomas Coch 
ran, Jr., and cashier, 
George W. Pancoast; secretary, 
Howard Boocock. 


Peabody, 


Prosser ; 
assistant 


Seward 


Home Trust Company Increases Capital. 
At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Home Trust Company of Brooklyn 


March 11th, it was voted to increase the 
capital stock of the company to $750,000 
The former ca, ital stock is $500,000, consist 
ing of 5,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each. It is intended to increase the num 
ber of shares to 7,500 of the par value of 
$100. The board of directors, at a meeting 
on February 20th, resolved that the addition- 
al capital should be issued at a subscription 
price of $160 a share, of which 10 per cent. 
is to accompany each subscription, and the 
balance to be paid in as called for by further 
resolutions of the board of directors. The 
subscription price to the original stock of 
the company was $150. The total resources 
and liabilities of the company, as of its 
statement of December 31, 1906, amount 
to $3,544,203; surplus, $291,695, and de- 
posits, $2,729,678. An official of the Home 
Trust Company said that the proposed in- 
crease of capital is not to be considered as 
associated with the reported merger with the 
United States Title Guaranty and Indem 
nity Company. 

The Manhattan branch of the Home Trust 
Company in the new Evening Post build- 
ing will soon be opened under the activ 
management of Secretary Harold A. David- 
son, who is also manager of the main and 
branch offices in Brooklyn. 
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Consolidation of Two New Trust 
Companies. 


Official announcement was made on Fri- 
day that the interests controlling the new 
Atlas and Irving Trust Companies had de- 
cided to merge these two institutions into 
one company. The circular making the an- 
nouncement is signed in -behalf of the Irv- 
ing Trust Company by Samuel S. Conover, 
H. E. Tener, Jr., and William C. Demorest, 
and for the Atlas Trust Company by Wil- 
liam H. Barnard, Theodore F. Whitmarsh, 
Edwin H. Sayre, William J. Rogers and 
Edwin E, Jackson, Jr. The new institution 
will bear a name as yet undetermined, but 
it has been decided to drop both the name 
Irving and the name Atlas. 

The capital of the combined institutions 
will be $750,000 in addition to a surplus of 
$750,000. Mr. Conover, of the Irving Trust 
Company, will be president of the new com- 
pany, and Mr. Barnard, of the Atlas Trust 
Company, vice-president. 


Northern’ Bank of New York Organized. 

The Northern Bank of New York, organ- 
ized under the State banking act, has suc- 
ceeded the Northern National Bank which 
is now in voluntary liquidation. The new 
bank retains the capital and surplus of the 
suspended institution and its official staff and 
directorial board. The officers are Henry 
Dimse, president; J. T. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent; Emil Seyd, Jr., vice-president; H. A. 
Belden, cashier and Peter Rado, assistant 
cashier. 


Two Banks Consolidate. 
Stockholders of the Irving National Bank 
and the New York Exchange National Bank 
have formally approved the plan to consol- 


idate the two institutions. The capital 
stock of the new bank, which is to be known 
as the Irving Exchange National Bank, will 
be $2,000,000, and the surplus $1,000,000, with 
total resources exceeding $24,000,000. This 
consolidation will give the West Side one 
of the strongest banks in the city. 


New Million Dollar Trust Company. 

The United States Trust Company has 
been incorporated in Washington, D. C., with 
a capital of $1,000,000. D. M. Morgan, 
United States Treasurer under Cleveland, 
will be the president, and Representative 
South Trimble, of the Seventh Kentucky 
district, will be one of the directors. Wm. J. 
Oliver, of Knoxville, Tenn., will be vice- 
president. 


Prosperous Report of Oriental Bank. 

In response to the State call the Oriental 
Bank makes the following exceptionally good 
showing: Loans and discounts, due 
from directors, $8,762,405; liability of di- 
rectors as makers, $459,000; overdrafts, $14,- 
000; banking house and other real estate, 
$138,100; stocks and bonds, $457,720; cash 
and due from banks, $4,170,857; capital stock, 
paid in, in cash, $750,000; surplus fund, 
$912,000; undivided profits, $292,819; due 
depositors, $7,325,111; due banks and bank- 
ers, $4,172,703; preferred deposits, $563,420; 
total resources, $14,017,172. Officers of the 
bank are: President, Robert Jones, Jr.; vice- 
presidents, Nelson G. Ayres, Ludwig Nis- 
sen and Erskine Hewitt; cashier, George W. 
Adams. 


less 


As a preliminary step to a consolidation of 
the Mechanics and Traders Bank of No. 565 
Broadway, of this city, and the Union Bank 
of Brooklyn, the capital stock of the for- 
mer, it was announced, will be increased 
from $700,000 to $2,000,000 and the surplus 
from $350,000 to $1,325,000. 

Edwin M. Bulkley, of Spencer Trask & 
Co., bankers, has been elected a director of 
the Bankers Trust Company. 

Cecil F. Parr, chairman of Parr’s Bank, 
has been elected a member of the London 
committee of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

George L. Rives has been elected a trustee 
of the United States Trust Company to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of John 
Harsen Rhoades. 

The Hudson Trust Company, which rep- 
resents the conversion of the old United 
States National, and which is controlled by 
the Thomas interests, has declared an initial 
dividend of three per cent. 

T. W. B. Middleton, assistant secretary of 
the Registrar and Transfer Company, has 
resigned from that institution to become 
identified with the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company as head of one of the 
departments. 

Colonel Justus E. Ewing, president of The 
Financier Company and for many years edi- 
tor of “The Financier,” died suddenly in 
Chicago Monday, February 25th. 

George M. Coffin, vice-president of the 
Phenix National Bank, has resigned and ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Beaver National 
Bank of this city. 

G. W. Wynkoop has resigned as _ vice- 
president of the Night and Day Bank, of 
which he was the active manager since its 
organization. 
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Roston 


Special Correspondence 

The conservatism and success which char- 
acterizes the management of the trust com- 
panies of this city and of the State is best 
exemplified by the fact that there have been 
only four insolvencies since the first trust 
company was established in 1871. Of the 
four trust companies which have been placed 
in the hands of receivers the Union Trust 
Company of this city paid its depositors in 
full while the Hampden Trust Company of 
Springfield resumed business after a re- 
ceivership lasting fourteen months. The re- 
maining two receiverships have not yet term- 
inated. One is the Suffolk Trust Company 
of this city, the depositors of which have 
received 30 per cent. dividends. The other 
is the Taunton Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany of this city, which has returned 75 per 
cent. of the amount due to depositors. As 
compared with other classes of banking in- 


stitutions in Massachusetts the number of 
trust company insolvencies is exceedingly 
small. 


The aggregate income account of the Mas- 
sachusetts trust companies for the year 
ended October 31, 1906, according to the 
report of the Massachusetts savings bank 
commissioners, just issued, is as follows: 
Gross earnings, $10,805,966; interest to de- 
positors, $3,333,780; 


expenses, taxes, etc., 
$4,072,822; ‘total expenses, $7,406,611; net 
earnings, $3,300,354; dividends, $1,390,875; 


balance, $1,999,479. Of ‘the balance $1,254,500 
was transferred to surplus and $744,879 was 
carried as undivided earnings. 

The maintenance of branch offices by a 
trust company is not a violation of the law 
in the opinion of Charles W. Bosworth, 
president of the Union Trust Company, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, who takes excep- 
tion to the statement of Attorney-General 
Dana Malone of Massachusetts that the 
Union Trust Company is operating branch 
offices contrary to law. 

The statute governing the case is entitled 
“An act relative to the maintenance of branch 
offices by trust companies” and it is as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 1. No trust company shall here- 
after maintain a branch office except as 
hereinafter provided. 

“Section 2. The board of commissioners 
of savings banks may authorize in writing 
any trust company to maintain a branch 
office in the city or town in which its main 
office is located, for the sole purpose of 
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receiving deposits, paying checks and trans- 
acting a safe deposit business. 


“Section 3. 
upon its 


This act shall 
passage. 
“Approved April 29, 1902.” 

The Texas Traction Company, of Sher- 
man, Tex., now constructing an interurban 
line between Sherman and Dallas, has filed a 
chattel mortgage and deed of trust covering 
its prospective line between the two cities 
named, to the Old Colony Trust Company, 
for $2,000,000. Provision is made for is- 
suing $1,000,000 additional bonds for pay- 
ment of the obligations of the Texas Trust 
Company as they arise, and construction of 
the line and for the purpose of building 
additional lines. 

The Legislative Committee on Banking has 
adjourned until Wednesday tthe hearing on 
the so-called Chace bill, which proposes to 
broaden the savings bank bond 
investments by including railroad, street rail- 
way, telephone, gas or electric company 
bonds which comply with certain restrictions. 
This bill is one of the many evidences of 
unrest which have been patent for some time 
on account of the restricted character of 
Massachusetts savings bank bond _invest- 
ments. At the present time the only classes 
of bonds in which Massachusetts savings 
banks are allowed to invest are and 
municipal securities and certain railroad and 
street railway issues which have complied 
with rigid requirements. 

The annual report of the American 
Woolen Company for the year 1906 shows 
the largest net sales in the company’s history, 
amounting to $51,420,095, an increase of $2,- 
760,240 over 1905, and $11,787,779 over 1904. 
Net profits increased from $4,781,157 in 1905 
to $4,809,306. After the payment of a divi- 
dend on the preferred stock amounting to 
$1,750,000 and charging off $2,000,000 to de- 
preciation, a surplus for the year of $1,059,- 
396 remains. This raises the company’s total 
surplus to $11,109,225. Charles H. Tenney 
of New York has been elected a director to 
succeed the late Edwin C. Swift. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company was 
on February 4th installed in a temporary new 
home at Summer and Devonshire streess, 
there to await the tearing down of its old 
building and the erection of a new sky- 
scraper upon the old site. The lower floors 
will be occupied exclusively by the Comm n- 
wealth. It will be of white marble on ine 
exterior with bronze grilles. On the first 
floor will be the handsome banking room 
fitted with up-to-date furniture of the rich- 


take effect 


scope of 


State 
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est type. The offices of the president, vice- 
president, treasurer and other offices being on 
the first floor. 

The consolidation of the Chelsea Trust 
Company, recently organized, and the Win- 
nisimmet National Bank of Chelsea went 
into effect recently, when the business of 
the Winnisimmet Bank was taken over by 
the trust company. The combined institu- 
tions occupy the quarters of the Winnisimmet 
3ank, at the corner of Broadway and Fourth 
street, for the present, and until their new 
banking rooms, located at the corner of 
Broadway and Everett avenue, which are 
now undergoing extensive alterations and 
improvements, are ready for occupancy. The 
Chelsea Trust Company is capitalized for 
$250,000, and the officers and directors are as 
follows: President, George W. Moses; vice- 
presidents, Benj. F. Dodge, Wm. A. Ban- 
croft; treasurer, Edward H. Lowell; sec- 
retary, Wm. B. Denison. 

Edward E. Stevens and Roland E. Chafey 
have been appointed assistant treasurers of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The Mattapan Deposit & Trust Company 
are to make alterations in their banking quar- 
ters in South Boston at a cost of $10,000. 

W. E. L. Dillaway, president of the Amer- 
ican Pneumatic Service Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Mechanics’ 
Trust Company of Boston. 


Lee, Higginson & Company Offer: 


$100,000 City of New 


York 4 per cent. 
stock; $112,000 Town 
of Framingham, Mass., water loan 4 per 
cent. bonds; $150,000 Kennebec Water Dis- 
trict, Maine, 3% per cent. gold bonds; $100,- 
000 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 5 per cent notes; $100,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., 5 per cent. notes; $100,000 Boston 
& Maine Railroad Co., 4 per cent. bonds; 
$100,000 New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co., Harlem River and Port- 
chester Division, first mortgage 4 per cent. 
bonds; $100,000 New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., debenture 4 per cent. 
bonds; $100,000 Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, Illinois Division, 
first mortgage 3% per cent. bonds; $300,000 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 4 per 
cent. notes; $100,000 Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, 5 per cent. notes; $100,- 
000 Norfolk & Western Railway Company, 
divisional first lien and general mortgage 
gold 4 per cent. bonds. 


registered corporate 


Northern Trust Company Offerings 


The Bond Department of The Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago in its March 
bulletin offers the following securities for 
investment: $175,000 City of Chicago, Illin- 
ois, Sanitary District 4s; $1,000,000 City of 
New York 4%, registered corporate stock; 
$15,000 City of Chicago Gold 4s; $25,000 
West Park Commissioners 4s; $25,000 Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company Refunding 
Gold 5s; $25,000 Chicago Edison Company, 
First Mortgage 5s; $25,000 Northwestern 
Telegraph Company, First Mortgage Gold 
4%2% Bonds; $1,000,000 Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, Genera! Mort- 
gage Gold 4s; $50,000 Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4s; $50,- 
000 Central Pacific Railway Company, First 
Refunding Mortgage Gold 4s; $50,000 Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Raliway Com- 
pany, Genreal Mortgage Gold 4s; $50,000 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, 
General Mortgage Gold 3%s; $40,000 Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
Illinois Division Mortgage 4s; $50,000 Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany, General Mortgage Gold Bonds; $75,- 
000 Erie Railroad Company, Prior Lien Gold 
4s; $40,000 New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company, 100 Year Mort- 
gage Gold 3%s; $50,000 Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, Prior Lien Gold 4s; 
$50,000 Minneapolis, S. S. Marie & Atlantic 
Railway Company, First Mortgage Gold 4s; 
$25,000 St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Company, River and Gulf Division, 
First Mortgage Gold 4s; $50,000 West 
Shore Railroad, Registered First Mortgage 
4s; $50,000 Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
First Mortgage Railroad and Land Grant, 
Gold 4s; $200,000 Chicago & Western In- 
diana Railroad Company, Three Year 5% 
Collateral Trust Gold Coupon Notes. 


Texas Bankers to Visit New York 
J. W. Butler of the 
Bankers’ Association, and president of the 
First National Bank of Clifton, Tex., has 
made public the itinerary of the next con- 
vention of the association. The convention 
will be held at Corpus Christi, May 28, 29 
and 30. After the regular convention it is 
proposed to take an extended trip eastward, 
including a visit to New York City. 


Secretary Texas 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 

As the result of a conference between rep- 
resentatives of trust companies a number of 
modifications have been made in the bills 
submitted to the State Legislature affecting 
trust companies. It is understood that the 
bill regulating the powers and _ functions 
of trust companies may be deferred until 
the next session. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to draw up a general trust company 
law and effect a codification of all the sta- 
tutes applying to trust companies. A bill 
which has encountered the opposition espec- 
ially of country trust company representa- 
tives is that which defines the powers of 
title insurance, trust and safe deposit com- 
panies. One clause provides that these in- 
stitutions “shall not engage in the business 
of a bank of discount nor of a bank of issue, 
nor shall said companies invest any portion 
of their funds in the purchase or discount of 
promissory notes or other unsecured com- 
mercial paper.” This is regarded as a hard- 
ship upon smaller towns where the trust 
company represents practically the only bank- 
ing institution and where the purely fidu- 
ciary business hardly warrants the establish- 
ment of a trust company. 


The representatives of the trust companies 
strongly favor the enactment at this ses- 
sion of the Moore bill which provides that 
the capital stock of a trust company shall 


be taxed at its book value instead of its 
market value. The leading trust compan- 
ies of the State tavor this measure. 
Another objectionable measure is that in- 
troduced by Senator Brown which amends 
the Act of 1874 relating to the government of 
trust companies so that depositors may be 
placed on an equal footing with those of 
National banks, in that they be made pre- 
ferred creditors in case of insolvency. This, 
bankers contend, would revolutionize the 
trust company business and meet with oppo- 
sition of these institutions because it would 
involve their guarantees as bondsmen and 
derange their trust and title departments. 
Another bill that is meeting general protest 
on the part of representative banks is Senate 
Measure No. 4, repealing the act of March 
6, 1903, which gave banks the right to charge 
over 6 per cent. on loans in excess of $5,000. 
A financial measure having the backing of 
the State Banking Department put in its 
appearance at Harrisburg. It provides for 
twenty examiners, and at least two examina- 
tions each year of every trust company and 
bank. The bill proposes a tax on all cor- 


porations subject to examination, except 
based on 
assets and capital stock to pay the costs of 
examination. At the recent conference much 
objection was raised among the trust com- 
panies over the clause relative to liability 
of directors as to the amount of their 
stock. The provision, however, still stands. 
The conference agreed to the 15 per 
cent. reserve clause, that the bill 
separating the surety business from the 
trust company business remain as it is. 
Those who attended the meeting were: 
John G. Reading, Williamsport; Robert E. 
James, Easton; Richard Y. Cook of the 
Guarantee Trust Company, this city; A. A 
Jackson, of the Girard Trust, and Wm. P. 
Gest of the Fidelity Trust, both of this city. 

Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 5 
per cent., and an extra dividend of 5 per 
cent., making 25 per cent. for the year. The 
directors also added $1,000,000 to the sur 
plus, making that fund $8,000,000. As th¢ 
company’s capital stock is $2,000,000, this 
virtually gives it a capital of a round $10,- 
000,000, which is only equaled by one other 
banking institution in the city. The Fidelity 
has more than $25,000,000 of deposits. 

The directors of the Continental Title and 
Trust Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 3 per cent. The company’s 
profits for the past six months have been 
about $40,000. Of this amount $15,000 will 
be paid out in the 3 per cent. semi-annual 
dividend and the balance goes to surplus 
and undivided profits, making that fund total 
$228,000. 

The organization of two companies in this 
city to do a business of insuring the pay 
ment of interest and principal of mortgages 
is a new departure here, and the outcome 1s 
awaited with interest. The title insurance 
business carried on by the trust companies 
is enormous, as evidenced by the large num 
ber of companies handling such business. 
A mortgage accompanies many real estate 
transactions and the proposed field would 
seem attractive and some prominent people 
are in the directorates. 

The Chelten Trust Company of German- 
town has opened for business in its new 
quarters, 5614 Germantown Avenue. Pend- 
ing the completion of its present home, the 
trust company occupied temporary offices at 
5506 Germantown Avenue. At the beginning 
of business in its new quarters the institu 
tion had 940 depositors on its books, with 
an aggregate deposit of $205,000. The rfew 


building and loan associations, 


also 
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building is owned by the Chelten Trust 
Company, the ground floor of which will be 
used exclusively for a general banking busi- 
ness. These offices are completely furnished 
in a manner making for a modern banking 
house. The interior is finished in marble. 
James H. Ritter is president; George W. 
Cliffe, secretary and treasurer, and Edward 
C. Embardt, real estate title trust officer. 


It is proposed by the First Mortgage Guar- 
antee and Trust Company to open for busi- 
ness at 927 Chestnut street during March. 
The officers of the new company are: Pres- 
ident, Joseph Savidge; first vice-president 
and treasurer, John W. Dulles; second vice- 
president, Charles P. Sherman, and secre- 
tary, William FE. Chapman. The capital 
stock of the company will be $1,000,000 and 
surplus $250,000. 


The Republic Trust Company, of which 
George A. Allen is president, has opened its 
new building, 1429 Chestnut street. 


At the annual meeting of the Commercial 
Trust Company President McCrea, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, resigned 
as a director, owing to the pressure of other 
business. He was succeeded by Senator W. 
C. Sproul. 


The following officers of the Commercial 
Trust Company have been elected by the di- 
rectors for the ensuing, year: President 
Horatio G. Lloyd: vice-president and coun- 
sel. Thomas DeWitt Cuyler; vice-president 
and treasurer, John H. Mason, and secretary, 
W. A. Obdyke. 


J. Ernest Richards has resigned as cashier 
of the Ridge Avenue Bank to accept the 
position of assistant to the president of the 
West End Trust Company. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Commercial Trust Company Thomas 
F. Ryan of New York was elected a mem- 
ber of the board. 


The Land, Title & Trust Company stock- 
holders have authorized an amendment to 
the by-laws of that institution so that pub- 
lic accountants be employed to examine the 
books of the company. 


The new building of the Hamilton Trust 
Company at Fortieth and Market streets, 
The build- 


is now occupied by the company. 
ing is a modern fire-proof structure of gran- 
ite and will be occupied entirely for banking 
purposes. 


The Standard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, recently organized, has purchased 


from John B. Stevenson, Jr., the building 
occupied by the Bond and Stock Securities 
Company, at 713 Chestnut street, for $200,- 
000. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
of the capital stock of the Standard Trust 
Company is held inside the institution, every 
employee being financially interested as a 
stockholder. 


Charles S. King, who has hitherto filled 
the office of secretary of the Real Estate 
Title Insurance & Trust Company, has been 
elected to an additional office, that of assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Depositors of the defunct City Trust, Safe 
Deposit & Surety Company will receive 
cheques representing 41 per cent. of their 
funds and another dividend of $330,000 will 
shortly be declared, to be followed by a third 
payment of $400,000. 


American Trust and Savings Bank Bond 
Offerings. 


The Bond Department of the American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago offers 
an exceedingly inviting list of railroad bonds 
for investors among which are the follow- 
ing: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, General Mortgage Gold 4s: Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, Louisville & Nashville 
Collateral 4s; Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
way, First Mortgage Gold 4%s; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Joint Collat- 
eral Trust 4s; Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway, Refund Mortgage 6s; 
Chicago Junction Railroad, First Mortgage 
Gold 4s; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, General Mortgage 3%s; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago & 
Pacific Western Division, First Mortgage 
5s; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way, First and Refunding Mortgage 4s; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
General Mortgage 4s; Chicago & North- 
western Railroad, Sinking Fund Debenture 
5s; Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, 
First Consolidated Mortgage 4s. 


Guardian Trust Elects New Directors 


At the annual meeting of the Guardian 
Trust Company of New York City the fol- 
lowing new directors were elected: James 
E. Nichols, Erskine Hewitt and Charles E. 
F. McCann. They take the places of Leon- 
ard H. Hole, Bird M. Robinson and W. F. 
Balkam. 
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Pittsburg 


Special Correspondence 

Pittsburg banking and financial conditions 
continue upon a sound and wholesome basis, 
as indicated by the clearings for February 
and the early days of the present month. 
The situation in Wall Street is viewed with 
keen interest, but there is a pronounced be- 
lief that the recovery in stocks will be rapid 
and that the depression will be of short dur 
ation. There is no factor in the local finan- 
cial or industrial situation which would in- 
dicate any reason for a decline in values. 
Stock market and real estate operations have 
been dull but the banks and trust companies 
report a steady demand for money for busi- 
ness interests. The trust companies of this 
city are doing an excellent business in all 
departments and look forward to a year of 
goodly earnings. 

The exchanges for February were only 
slightly under $213,000,000, being $5,500,000 
larger than the best previous record for that 
month. The total for the two months of 
1907 foots up a little more than $455,000,000, 
which is only $2,700,000 below the record 
figures for the corresponding period last 
When the dullness in stock market 
operations, and also the operations in the 
real estate market are taken into considera- 
tion, the showing in bank exchanges is all 
the more significant. 

The extensive improvements made in the 
banking quarters and buildings occupied by 
the Guarantee Title & Trust Company have 
been completed. The Guarantee Title & 
Trust Company occupied temporary quarters 
in the Machesney building while the improve 
ments were progressing in the permanent 
banking building. The side entrance has 
been removed and a center entrance pro 
vided, arranging the cages on both sides of 
the central passage. More space has been 
provided by the construction of a gallery. 
The new fixtures and interior finish are of 
the most modern and tasteful character. 

Representative Esler, of Allegheny, has in- 
troduced a bill in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, the purpose of which is to regulate 
private bankers in the State. The bill re- 
quires that the books of all persons, firms, 
partnerships, and companies, purporting to 
de a banking business, shall undergo exam- 
ination, the same as chartered banks now do. 

Stockholders of the Potters Title and 
Trust Company have been called to meet 
April ath for the purpose of voting on a 
proposition to increase the capital stock 


year. 


from $200,000 to $500,000. It is stated that 
the business of the institution warrants the 
move, and it will in all probability be carried 
out. 

Stockholders of the Merchants’ Savings 
and Trust Company will hold a special meet- 
ing on May 2 for the purpose of voting for 
or against a proposition to reduce the cap 
ital stock from $500,000 to $250,000. It is 
thought that a majority of the stockholders 
favor the plan. 
stock at 


It is proposed to retire the 
The book value of the 
shares is about $62.50. With half the stock 
retired at par, the book 
creased to about $75. 


par, $50. 
t 


will be in- 
The stock has lately 
sold at 48.50, but since the retirement propo- 
sition has been made public, 52 is bid. 

A. W. McEldowney, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburg, been 
elected president of the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company of Pittsburg, succeeding 
H. C. Bughman. 

The Union National Bank of Braddock has 
been purchased by the Braddock Trust Com- 
pany. The last named institution will re- 
move in a few days to the banking house 
occupied by the Union. The consolidation 
will give the trust company deposits of $1,- 
700,000 and resources of $2,500,000. 


value 


has 


Bankers’ Ad. Association of Pittsburg. 
The annual election of officers of th 
sankers’ Ad. Association of Pittsburg was 
held recently, following an informal dinner 
in a private dining room of the Annex Hotel 
The Board of Managers selected is as fol 
lows: George K. assistant secretary 
Colonial Trust Company; David C. Wills, 
cashier Diamond National Bank; James K 
Duff, secretary and treasurer People’s Sav- 
ings Bank; 


Reed, 


A'exander Dunbar, assistant sec- 
and treasurer Guarantee Titk 
& Trust Company; Edwin B. Wilson, adver 
tising manager Real Estate Trust Company ; 
W. L. McCullagh, advertising manager 
Pittsburg Bank for Savings; A. D. Sallee, 
credit and advertising manager Mellon Na 
tional Bank; Paul C. Dunlevey, treasurer 
East End Savings & Trust Company; H. S 
Hershberger, vice-president and treasurer 
West End Savings Bank & Trust Company 
The board organized by electing the follow 
ing officers: President George K. Reed 
first vice-president, David C. Wills; sec 
ond vice-president, Alexander Dunbar; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Edwin B. Wilson. 


retary 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence — 

Although the Wall Street break in values 
had an appreciable effect upon local trading 
the banking and financial situation 1s clear 
and firm. Money is in exceptional demand. 
‘Vhere is no evidence of depression or a cri- 
sis in this section of the country. Business 
is at high pressure. Mercantile and man- 
ufacturing establishments report an excess of 
orders. Leading bank and trust company 
officials. declare that the situation in the 
middle west is satisfactory and that the de- 
cline in stock values is not due to any 1m- 
pairment of business interests but mostly of 
a speculative nature. The demand here for 
money has caused a number of banks and 
trust ‘companies to call loans in New York. 

Unusual significance is attached to the 
re-organization of two important local bond 
houses into trust companies. The prediction 
made in the last issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES that other cities would witness a 
similar conversion of important bond and 
private banking firms into trust companies 
is afirmed here. On April 1st the banking 
firm of Granger Farwell & Co. will retire 
from active business and will be succeeded 
by the Farwell Trust Company which will 
make a specialty of bonds and collateral 
trust loans to railways, gas companies and 
electric light companies. The capital will 
probably be $1,500,000, which has already 
been over-subscribed. The capital may, 
however, be increased to $2,000,000 to enable 
the acceptance of a larger proportion of the 
desirable subscriptions. ~The stock was put 
out at $102 per share, and was all taken by 
the clients and friends of Granger Farwell 
& Co. : 

Many of the stockholders are prominent 
capitalists and investors in Chicago, New 
York, Canada and London. Granger Far- 
well will be president of the new trust com- 
pany. Among the prominent subscribers are 
John Villiers Farwell, Clarence Wooley, F. 
W. Upham, of Chicago, and Henry B. 
Chapin, of Boston. 

The recently organized Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, which succeeded the banking 
firm of N. W. Harris and Company, reports 
exceptional success. In the commercial de- 
partment a number of large accounts have 
been added, while the savings department 
is giving a most satisfactory account of it- 
self. Several trusteeships have been ac- 
cepted, one on an issue of $25,000,000 Pub- 
lic Service Company’s bonds. The Harris 


Trust and Savings Bank has also completed 
details for a trust deed of the Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company, Limited, 
which secures an authorized issue of $2,500,- 
000 5 per cent. bonds. 

Local banks and trust companies report a 
large buying of railroad notes and attractive 
bonds by savings depositors. One bank re- 
ports that its savings accounts have fallen 
off several hundred thousand dollars since 
February st. In the aggregate a half dozen 
banks have lost nearly $3,000,000 in their sav- 
ings deposits and in almost every case the 
withdrawals have been reinvested in bonds 
through the same bank. 

The movement. of currency as noted by 
the principal shipping banks of Chicago for 
the month of February, shows an excess of 
shipments over receipts of $6,048,700. Com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last 
year shipments show a decrease of $152,000. 

The new Chicago Mining and Stock Ex- 
change opened on March 2. The first day’s 
business and the trading is looked upon by 
the officers of the institution as indicating a 
successful venture. The shares of various 
gold, silver and copper mines are being traded 
in, and some notable transactions were re- 
corded during last week. The exchange 
has now about 100 members. 

The Wesfern Trust and Savings Bank 
has removed its commercial department to 
the second floor owing to the necessity of 
increasing the room required for the sav- 
ings and bond departments. 


Loans on Fixed Securities. 

President James I. Buchanan of the Pitts- 
burg Trust Company, addressing Group 
VIII of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke on loans as follows: In this 
era of investigation the banks have stood 
the test. But there is one thing we must 
be careful of, and that is the degeneracy of 
making loans on fixed securities. We must 
get further back to the old-time fashion of 
banking. It is all right for trust compan- 
ies to handle these loans, but it is not bank- 
ing. On that memorable day in May, 1901, 
when 12,000,000 shares changed hands, these 
transactions, involving over a billion dol- 
lars, were handled on $5,000,000 capital. We 
are doing much the same now—but it isn’t 
banking. A bank should be the clearing 
house for the community. The question of 
the day is not one of elastic currency; it is 
whether or not we have used all the avail- 
able cash capital in the country, and if we 
hadn't, stop a little while. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 

The Humphrey bill placing the trust com- 
pany under the general provisions of the 
State banking laws, has been passed by the 
Senate in modified form. The original fea- 
tures of the Humphrey bill, which aimed at 
the elimination of a number of the most 
important and valuable functions now pos- 
sessed by the trust companies, were vigor- 
ously opposed by leading trust company and 
financial interests of St. Louis and Kansas 
City. If enacted these restrictions would 
have seriously impaired the business and 
usefulness of the trust company. In view of 
the important position occupied by the trust 
companies, especially in this city, in develop- 
ing the resources not only of St. Louis, but 
of the entire southwestern territory, the in- 
jurious effect resulting from the enactment 
of the original Humphrey bill would have 
been general and far-reaching. 

Fortunately, the logical arguments sub- 
mitted to the Legislature by the representa- 
tives of leading trust companies, brought 
about the modification of the objectionable 
provisions. In its amended form the 
Humphrey measure is generally acceptable 
to trust company interests. In fact the 
standing and stability of the trust com- 
panies will be substantially improved. The 
Humphrey provisions, if passed, will be part 
of the general measure creating a State 
banking department in Missouri. Up to.the 
present time the supervision of State banks 
and trust companies has been conducted un 
der authority of the Secretary of State. The 
banking and trust company representatives 
therefore heartily endorse the measure creat 
ing a State banking department and 
missioner with a staff of examiners. 

The Humphrey trust company bill, if en- 
acted, becomes operative ninety days after 
the close of the session while the general 
banking bill does not become effective until 
January 15, 1909. The amended Humphrey 
bill provides that every trust company shall 
at all times have an amount of cash on 
hand and cash due from banks and other 
trust companies equal to at least 15 per 
cent. of the aggregate amount of its de 
mand discounts. These deposits, with re 
spect to which the trust company may have 
the right to require more than twenty days’ 
notice of withdrawals, shall not be consid- 
ered as demand deposits. 

Whenever the reserve of a trust com- 
pany shall be below 15 per cent. of its de- 


com 


mand deposits, it shall not make any new 
loans or discounts until it restores its law 
ful reserve. The Secretary of State may 
notify any trust company whose lawful ré 
serve is below the amount required to make 
good such reserve, and. if it fails to do so 
for thirty days thereafter, the Secretary may 
communicate the facts to the Attorney-Gen 
eral, who may institute such proceedings as 
the nature of the requires. Trust 
companies shall, whenever a dividend is 
paid to stockholders, set aside as a surplus 
fund an amount not less than 10 per cent 
of its net earnings since the payment of its 
last dividend until such surplus funds shall 
amount to a sum equal to 20 per cent. of its 
capital stock. This provision shall not be 
construed as requiring any trust company 
which already has a surplus fund equal to 
or more than 20 per cent. of its capital to 
add to the same. 

No director or officer of a trust company 
shall be permitted to borrow any of its 
money in excess of 10 per cent. of the 
paid-up capital and surplus without the con 
sent of a majority of the directors other 
than the borrower. The Secretary of State 
shall exercise the same supervision, authority 
and power over the trust companies as he is 
now authorized to exercise over trust com 
panies which receive deposits. 


case 


At the last regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the Mercantile Trust Com 
pany the retirement of Second Vice-President 
Lorenzo E. Anderson was announced. Mr 
Anderson’s retirement was due to his desire 
to engage in the stock brokerage business 
He will continue as vice-president of the 
executive committee of the Mercantile Trust 
Company until a successor is elected. Mr 
Anderson’s retirement causes regret because 


he has been most closely associated in the 
success and up-building of the 


Mercantile 
since its organization in 
He had exclusive management of the 
real estate department. In 1886 he started 
the firm of L. E. Anderson & Co., which 
subsequently became the Anderson, Wade 
Realty Co; the Hammett, Anderson & Wade 
Realty Co., and finally was merged into the 
Mercantile Trust Company. In association 
with Mr. Festus J. Wade, now President of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, Mr. Ander- 
son negotiated the plans for the construc 
tion of the Planters Hotel, Jefferson Hotel, 
the Grand-Leader and other large St. Louis 
buildings. 

The stock of the 
pany of St. Louis 
Stock Exchange. 


Trust 
T&Qo. 


Company 


Bankers’ Trust Com 
has been listed on th 
Its capital is $500,000, ful! 
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paid, with surplus and undivided profits of 
$230,455, as shown by the official statement 
filed with the exchange. The stock is of 
$100 par value. The first dividend was paid 
February 11, at the rate of 15 per cent. The 
company was formed last fall by J. E. 
Franklin, of Fredericktown, Mo., and men 
connected with the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

The exceptionally strong position of our 
banks and trust companies was again demon- 
strated by the fact that the heavy depression 
in New York stocks caused little or no dis- 
turbance in the local financial situation. It 
is estimated that during the early part of the 
month the local banks and trust companies 
had from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 on loans 
in New York. This total has been con- 
siderably reduced because of the demand for 
money from local clients and from south- 
western territory in general. One local bank 
called $1,500,000 on loan in New York City 
recently. 

At the recent annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, the officers were re-elected, as 
follows: Julius S. Walsh, chairman; Breck- 
inridge Jones, president; John D. Davis and 
Samuel E. Hoffman, vice-presidents; James 
E. Brock, secretary; Hugh R. Lyle, Henry 
C. Ibbotson and C. Hunt Turner, Jr., assist- 
ant secretaries; Frederick Vierling, trust of- 
ficer; Henry Semple Ames and Charles M. 
Polk, assistant trust officers; William. G. 
Lackey, bond officer; William McMartin, 
assistant bond officer; Tom W. Bennett, real 
estate officer; Charles W. Morath, safe de- 
posit officer; Breckinridge Jones, counsel, 
and Henry Semple Ames, assistant executive 
oficer. The old members of the executive 
committee were re-elected, and two new 
members added, as follows: Murray Carle- 
ton, Charles Clark, John D. Davis, David 
R. Francis, August Gehner, Samuel E. Hoff- 
man, Breckinridge Jones, William D. Orth- 
and Julius S. Walsh. Mr. Carleton 
and Mr. Orthwein are the new members, in 
accordance with a vote of the stockholders 
at the annual meeting, February 4th, to in- 
crease the committee from 
members. 


wein 


nine 
The board elected a new director, 
W J. McBride, to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of George H. Goddard. 

The mortgage recently filed by the Rock 
Island-Frisco, covering all its real estate in 
o 


seven to 


Louis, is to secure an issue of $5,000,000 
5 per cent. bonds, of which $3,000,000 will 
be issued, the balance being reserved for 
future acquisitions. In connection with the 
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filing of the mortgage, announcement has 
been made that the bonds have been sold 
to the Mercantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, and the First National of Chicago. 
Doctor Pinckney French, who has long 
been a dominant factor in the Missouri- 
Lincoln Trust Company, has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. Harrison, the latter 
becoming vice-president. C. Marquard For- 
ster, formerly a director in the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, and now vice-prest- 
dent of the St. Louis Brewing Association, 
has been elected chairman of the board. 
Charles Hamilton was chosen secretary and 
treasurer. The latest development was the 
election of Edward S. Lewis, vice-president 
and chairman of the executive committee, 
as well as organizer of the new Central 
National Bank, as vice-president of the 
Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company. J. Hunt- 
er Byrd, cashier of the Central National, 
was elected a director of the Missouri-Lin- 
coln. These recent changes in the Missouri- 
Lincoln Trust have resulted in a sharp ad- 
vance and much stronger feeling in the 
shares of that institution. At the present 
time the company is thought to be in better 
shape than at any time in its history. 
Members of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank of East St. Louis and 
the Illinois State Trust Company have re- 
solved to merge the two banks into one in 
stitution, in which the National Bank loses 
its identity. In its place is the Illinois State 
Trust Company Bank. The new bank has 
a capital stock of $300,000 and a surplus of 
$170,000, which will make it the 


) largest 
bank in Southern Illinois. 


The Pioneer Trust Co., of Kansas City. 
The stockholders of the Pioneer Trust 
Company at the annual meeting elected 
the following directors. To fill vacan- 
cies—J. S. Parks and George E. Haskell, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Edward Crebo and S. E. Sex- 
ton, Kansas City, and J. W. Perry, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, of St. 
Louis. Re-elected—W. D. McLeod, A. W. 
Childs and F. C. Miller, all of Kansas City. 
The following are the other directors of the 
company: Hugh J. McGowan, Phil E. 
Chappell, William H. Lucas, Jacob Barzen, 
Walton H. Holmes, J. J. Swofford, C. F. 
Holmes, C. S. Gleed, George W. Evans, 
H. L. Harmon, C. F. Hutchings, E. L. Scar- 
ritt, J. R. Crowe, A. C. Stich, B. H. Mc- 
Garvey and H. C. Schwitzgebel. The com- 
pany elects eight directors each year. 
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Ballimore 


Special Correspondence 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has ex- 
ecuted an indenture with the Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company of this city for an issue of 
$5,000,000 of 4 per cent. equipment trust 
bonds. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the railroad pays down $500,000 in cash, so 
that the issue will really be one of $4,500,000. 
Two hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars of this amount is to be retired each 
six months, the dates being September 1 
and March 1. The issue is to cover an or- 
der for new locomotives and cars. 

The directors of the Baltimore Trust and 
Guarantee Company have voted to keep the 
banking rooms of the company open at 
night. This policy was recommended by 
the president, Mr. B. N. Baker, and was 
taken under consideration by the executive 
committee. The officers are: President, Mr. 
B. N. Baker; first vice-president, Mr. Eu- 
gene Levering; second vice-president, Mr. 
Charles W. Baer; third vice-president, Mr. 
George C. Morrison; treasurer, Mr. H. W. 
Warner; secretary, Mr. V. G. Dunnington. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Mary- 
land Trust Company Mr. Louis S. Zim- 
merman was elected second vice-president. 


Mr. Zimmerman was secretary of the insti- 


tution. Mr. Ivan Skinner, assistant secre- 
tary, will assume the duties for the present. 
The resignation of Mr. Allan McLane takes 
effect March 1, and it became necessary for 
the board to mame a vice-president who 
could act in the absence of the president, 
Mr. Grier Hersh. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Union Trust Company it was decided to 
reduce the capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$500,000. The par of the stock is $50, but 
in the reduction the shareholders will re- 
ceive $66 for each share surrendered for 
redemption. This is a premium of $16, and 
in the settlement it will require $660,000 to 
meet the payment. 

Interests identified with 
Trust & Deposit Company 
increase the capital stock 
from $70,000 to $300,000. 


the Southern 
are planning to 
of the company 


Mempuis, TENN.—The United States 
Trust and Savings Bank is the title of a 
financial organization making application 
for a charter to operate in this city. The 
incorporators are: Cyrus Garnsey, Jr.; L. 
G. Van Ness, W. W. Simmons and George 


R. James. The capital stock is $100,000. 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 

The call made recently by Auditor of State 
Guilbert on the State banks and trust com- 
panies of Ohio for a statement of their 
condition before beginning business Febru- 
ary 26, marks a change in the making of 
these calls. Since the present law, which 
provides that the Auditor of State shall call 
such statements not less than twice a year, 
was enacted, but two calls 
been made. 
four calls a 


each year have 
Hereafter, it is probable that 
year will be made, and the 
State banks and trust companies may look 
for them about every three months. 

The statements just rendered to the Audi- 
tor of the State show 
pany in the city has 
business in the 


that every trust com- 
received an increased 
matter of deposits. The 
Woodland Avenue Savings & Trust Com- 
pany and the Broadway Savings & Trust 
Company, under the management of O. M. 
Stafford, have advanced deposits to $3,416,- 
123 for the former and $4,265,242 for the 
latter. The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Com- 
pany shows deposits of $36,133,254, the larg- 
est in its history. Of this amount $1,103,- 
640 represents deposits of the city of Cleve- 
land. The surplus of this institution has 
been brought up to $2,500,000 against the 
capital stock of $4,000,000. The Lake Shore 
Banking & Trust Company shows deposits of 
$3,014,864, and a surplus of $50,000. The 
Garfield Savings Bank Company has brought 
deposits up to $1,798,970. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Ohio Trust Company, of Colun:bus, 
the only change made in the officers of the 
institution was the creation of a new posi- 
tion, assistant treasurer, and the election of 
Walter B. English to the place. Mr. Eng- 
lish is well known in banking circles and 
has been with the trust company many years. 
The recognition of his services is deserved. 
Officers elected are: George W. Bright, 
president; O. A. Miller, Carl J. Hoster and 
Julius F. Stone, vice-presidents; John L. 
Vance, Jr., secretary and treasurer. Other 
directors are J. A. Jeffrey, Edward H. John- 
son, W. Guy Jones, Fred Lazarus, Frederick 
Shedd, Robert E. Sheldon, George T. Spahr, 
E. K. Stewart, George C. Urlin and K. D. 
Wood. The report showed the year to have 
been a prosperous one with the institution, 
and, in addition to paying the regular divi- 
dend, a good amount was added to surplus. 
At the meeting over 4,100 shares of stock 
were voted out of 5,000. 
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MilwauKee 


Special Correspondence 

As a result of considerable investigation 
on the part of a committee of the Greater 
Milwaukee Association, of which Banker 
J. H. Puelicher was recently elected presi- 
dent, an effort is to be made to enforce 
the laws of the State by which the assess- 
ment of the stocks of trust, title, and sim- 
ilar companies will be enforced in the fu- 
ture. The committee has taken the matter 
up with the tax commissioner, declaring that 
at least $100,000 in taxes are annually 
missed because of the failure in past years 
to assess the capital stock upon which 
the various trust concerns do business. The 
matter is to be taken to the Legislature. 

At an adjourned meeting of the stock- 
holders of.the Wisconsin Fidelity Trust 
Company, it was voted that the articles of 
incorporation be amended so as to increase 
the capital stock from $125,000 to $250,000, 
and to increase the number of directors 
from seven to ten. The following were 
elected additional directors: Ludington Pat- 
ton, Gilbert Hickox and William W. Plank- 
inton. The officers and directors of the 
company now are: President, Howard 
Greene; vice-president, Carrol Atwood; sec- 
retary and treasurer, William B. Weller; as- 
sistant secretary, E. W. Howland; trust 
officer, John M. W. Pratt; and directors— 
Howard Greene, H. A. J. Upham, Frederick 
Layton, J. K. Ilsley, William B. Weller, 
J. M. W. Pratt, Carrol Atwood, and the 
additional directors named above. 


New Jersey 


There are sixty-eight trust companies in 
this State, whose resources were $181,784,- 
406, on December 31, an increase of $14,250,- 
522 for the year, and whose deposits were 
$136,868,109, an increase of more than thir- 


teen millions. The capital stock was $13,- 
625,700, an increase of $520,700 since Decem- 
ber 31, 1905, while the surplus increased 
$889,452 in the same period, standing at $14,- 
608,325. Among the loan items are bonds 
and mortgages, $26,114,480, an increase of 
$2,599,832; stocks and bonds decreasing $1,- 
585,006 to $53,053,835; demand loans being 
$35,786,423, and time loans $13,622,335, both 
these items increasing more than three mil- 
lions during the year. Among the cash 
items we find cash on hand $3,279,570, an 
increase of. $653,826, and due from banks 
$19,264,219, an increase of $1,696,845. The 
number of depositors reported shows an in- 


crease of 37,409, which is an excess of 15 
per cent. The total resources increased over 
7 per cent., and will soon reach the $200,000,- 
ooo mark. Bonds and mortgages constitute 
14 per cent. of the total assets; stocks and 
bonds 29 per cent.; collateral loans 27 per 
cent.; notes purchased 11% per cent.; 
amounts due from banks, etc., 10% per cent.; 
real estate, furniture, etc., 3 per cent.; cash 
on hand 1.8 per cent. The three trust com- 
panies incorporated since the date of the re- 
port for the preceding year were the Essex 
Title Guaranty & Trust Company, of Mont- 
clair; Middlesex Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, of New Brunswick, and the 
Ridgewood Trust Company, of Ridgewood. 
Each has a capital stock of $100,000. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Columbia Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has adopted the plan of night 
banking, originated in New York. 

The Appomattox Trust Company of 
Petersburg, Va., has moved into its hand- 
some new home in the former Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, now owned 
and being remodeled by the trust company. 
Mr. Carter R. Bishop is cashier. 

The Thurman Bank, Title & Trust Co., 
of Kissimmee, $50,000 capital, and $50,000 
surplus, is one of the new enterprises for 
Florida. The company will conduct a gen- 
eral banking law, real estate and guarantee 
business. Harry W. Thurman will be presi- 
dent and P. A. Vans Agnew, vice-president. 

The most recent statement of the Savan- 
nah Trust Company showed capital, $500,- 
000; surplus and earned net profits, $168,- 
760; deposits, $1,029,414; loans, $1,199,530; 
bonds and stocks owned, $435,578; cash 
assets, $457,065; total resources, $2,113,174. 
The Savannah Trust began business Octo- 
ber I, 1902. 


Indiana Banking Bill 


Contending that the Ganiard bill is so 
drastic that, if enacted into law, it will work 
a hardship upon the private bankers of the 
State, several private bankers appeared be- 
fore the House and Senate committees on 
banks and trust companies, in joint session 
recently. They asked that the bill, which 
provides for the regulation of the private 
banking business, be modified so as to put 
the private banks upon an equal footing 
with the State banks, and at the same time 
give sufficient protection to the State and 
to the depositors. 
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New Orleans 


Considerable interest has been manifested 
in the statement that the stockholders in 
the Whitney-Central National Bank and the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, who en- 
tertained ideas of merging these two big 
institutions, have finally abandoned the idea. 
The matter has never been taken before the 
directors of the two banks, but it is known 
that there are several stockholders on both 
sides who believed it would be an advantage. 
Yhe combined resources of the two banks 
are considerably more than $37,000,000, 
while their total capital and surplus is nearly 
$7,000,000. 

Mr. Charles Palfrey, cashier of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company, was recently 
presented with a handsome loving cup, the 
gift of the officers and employees of the 
bank, who made the offering as an evidence 
of the esteem in which they hold the ven- 
erable cashier. Mr. Palfrey celebrated the 
twenty-fifth year of his connection with the 
bank March 1, and this was the occasion 
for the presentation. He began with the 
old Hibernia Bank in 1882. W. R. Machado, 
an old employee of the bank, presented the 
cup to Mr. Palfrey. President John J. Gan- 
non and other bank officers were present 
when the ceremony took place. 

Stone & Webster, who are interested with 
a number of local bankers and capitalists 
in the building of an electric interurban 
railroad from New Orleans to Baton Rouge, 
have taken up the option on the property 
of the Baton Rouge Electric & Gas Com- 
pany and will at once proceed with the de- 
veloping of their scheme. Wyatt H. Ingram, 
trust officer of the Hibernia, represented the 
Baton Rouge Company. 


Southern Stales 


Richard H. Edmonds, editor Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, says, “During 1906 the wealth 
of the South increased $7,300,000 for every 
day of the year, Sundays included, or a 
total of $2,690,000,000. The actual increase 
in assessed value was $1,076,479,788, and 
this was on the average of 4o per cent. of 
the true value. The amazing magnitude of 
this gain of $7,300,000 a day is strikingly 
shown by the statement of The London Ex- 
press, which, bemoaning the inability of 
Great Britain to keep pace with America’s 
growth, put the increase in Great Britain’s 
wealth at $7,000,000 a week. Contrast the 
South’s increase of $7,300,000 a day with 
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Great Britain’s $7,000,000 a week and then 
think of the future. 

The latest statement of the condition of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, which is 
one of Atlanta’s strongest financial institu- 
tions, makes a splendid showing. This 
company has declared its twenty-third semi- 
annual dividend of 3 per cent., and also 
places a substantial amount to profits. The 
Trust Company of Georgia has a capital 
of $500,000, surplus and profits of $193,646, 
and stockholders’ liability of $500,000, which 
makes a financial breastwork of more than 
one million dollars. 

Announcement is made of the sale of the 
Security Bank of Memphis, Tenn., to the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, the former bank 
losing its identity by the deal. The Security 
Bank is capitalized at $50,000, and has re- 
sources and liabilities of $661,900. The 
Bankers’ Trust Company was organized 
about two years ago, capitalized at $1,000,- 
000, with $518,400 stock paid up. Its re- 
sources and liabilities are placed at $1,- 
240,000. 

The Charlotte Trust Company, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., will have handsome quarters 
in the new twelve-story building projected 
by the Charlotte Realty Company to be lo- 
cated on Independence Square, where it is 
declared by history that the meeting was 
held which adopted the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration of Independence, in May, 1775. 

Birmingham’s ten banks have deposits of 
about $20,000,000. The year 1906 was a 
prosperous one with them and they gained 
during the year over $2,700,000 in deposits. 
The banks are strong, progressive, well 
managed and prosperous, keeping abreast 
with the most approved methods of modern 
banking. 

The American Trust and Savings Bank 
of Birmingham, C. M. Williamson, cashier, 
reports, January 26, capital, surplus and 
profits, $240,808; deposits, $2,978,774; loans, 
$1,935,034; cash and in banks, $1,161,300; 
total resources, $3,219,616. 

The Birmingham Trust & Savings Co.’s 
statement of January 26, shows deposits, $3,- 
920,849; loans, $2,700,800; cash assets, $1,- 
658,238. Its capital is $500,000, with sur- 
plus and profits $272,680. 


San Dieco, Cat.—G. Aubrey Davidson, 
for twenty years with the Santa Fe, and 
recently auditor of the coast lines of that 
company, has resigned to accept the presi 
dency of a new savings bank and trust 
company forming in San Diego, California 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 

The Germania National Bank will be 
merged into the Central Trust Company of 
California. The preliminary steps have been 
taken by the election of a new board of offi- 
cers and directors of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, which embraces representation of the 
Germania National Bank interests. Frank J. 
Symmes retires from the Central Trust Com- 
pany as president and is succeeded by 
Charles F. Leege. Henry Brunner, who or- 
ganized the Central Trust Company in 1897, 
and has been the cashier and manager of 
the company ever since, was promoted to 
the office of vice-president. The amalga- 
mated banks will be known, as the Central 
Trust Company with resources of more than 
$7,000,000. Charles F. Leege, the new presi- 
dent, is a member of the firm of Leege 
& Haskins, coffee dealers. He is a new 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Central Trust Company. The capital stock of 
the Central Trust Company will remain at 
$1,500,000 paid up, the figure to which it 
was raised when the former Germania Trust 
Company was reorganized into the Central 
Trust Company. The amalgamation has been 
in view for some time. 

The directors of the First National Bank 
at a recent meeting decided to organize a new 
trust company in San Francisco. The direc- 
tors will hold another meeting on July 15, 
and upon that date the new bank will be 
organized. Rudolph Spreckles, who was one 
of those present at a recent meeting, stated 
that one of the by-laws of the trust com- 
pany provides that the directors of the First 
National Bank will always be the directors 
of the trust company. 

The Wells-Fargo and Nevada National 
Bank has purchased the Union Trust Com- 
pany’s building at the corner of Montgomery 
and Market streets, while the trust company 
has in turn bought the northeast corner 
of Market street and Grant avenue from 
the Bankers’ Investment Company. The 
transaction is the largest ever made in San 
Francisco in banking sites and involves the 
transfer of $2,225,000. The Union Trust will 
erect a banking building to cost $750,000 
on its new Site. 

A certificate of increase of the capital stock 
of the Mercantile Trust Company was filed 
recently. The stock has been increased from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The increase was 
voted at the last meeting of the directors. 
N. D. Rideout is president and John Mc- 
Kee is secretary. 


Los Angeles 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Broadway Bank & Trust Co., of Los An- 
geles, the following directors were added to 
the board: E. P. Clark, president of the 
Los Angeles-Pacific Railroad; Robert F. 
Jones, president of the Bank of Santa Mon- 
ica, and A. W. Redman of the American 
Engineering and Foundry Co. The former 
directors were re-elected—R. C. Gillis, War- 
ren Gillelen, Arthur Letts, W. E. Cum- 
mings, George W. Walker, R. W. Kenny, 
George I. Cochran, W. W. Beckett and Ben 
Williams. To the stockholders President Gill- 
elen made the gratifying report that the de- 
posits have increased to $2,500,000, and the 
bank has surplus and profits amounting to 
$166,460. Dividends on the $25,000 capital 
stock are paid at the rate of 8 per cent. 
There will be no official changes, Warren 
Gillelen to remain president, George I. Coch- 
ran, vice-president, and R. W. Kenny, cash- 
ier. 

At the annual meeting of the State Bank 
& Trust Company the following officers were 
elected: President, John R. Mathews; vice- 
presidents, A. C. Harper and A. W. Ryan; 
cashier, S. S. Zombro. The new direc- 
torate is now composed of the following: 
O. T. Johnson, John D. Bicknell, George 
W. Scott, C. T. Crowell, A. C. Harper, R. 
H. Howell, A. W. Ryan, T. E. Gibbon, 
W. H. Walker, Carrol Allen, John A. Mat- 
hews. Messrs. O. T. Johnson and ex-Judge 
Bicknell are the new names on the board, 
and with those re-elected, make the board 
exceptionally strong. 


Albany Trust Company Report 
Under date of February 26 the Albany 
Trust Company makes the following excel- 


lent statement of its condition: Bonds and 
mortgages, $41,050; stock and bond invest- 
(book value), $1,588,836; loans on 
collateral, $3,083,083; other loans, $1,139,- 
overdrafts, $160; real estate, $240,000; 
cash and due from banks, $1,021,970; capital 
stock, paid in, in cash, $400,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $301,685; gross deposits, 
$5,507,626; total resources, $7,209,311. Of- 
ficers of the bank are: President, Horace G. 
Young; vice-presidents, G. P. Hilton and 
George C. Van Tuyl; secretary, Charles H. 
Bissikummer. 


ments 


O12; 
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REFERENCE DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT TRUST COMPANIES, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, 
EXECUTORS, ETC. 


UBLISHERS’ NOTICE: This directory is published each month for the 
p benefit of trust companies, banks, corporations, executors, administrators, 
transfer and register agents, who require legal representation in different 

cities or localities. Every firm or counsellor included in this directory has been 
recommended by the representative trust companies of the city in which the firm 
or counsellor is located. The attorneys contained in this directory are especially 


qualified to represent trust companies’ and banks’ and mercantile interests 


throughout the country in the various legal capacities necessary. 


ARKANSAS. 


M. B. ROSE. Lawyer, 


Rooms 10 and 11 Kohn Bidg., Little Rock, 
Ark.; and No. 311 Main St., Argenta, Ark. 

Commercial, Corporation and Real Bstate 
law, German and French interpreter in office. 
Notary in office. Acts as Attorney for non- 
resident corporations. All business given spe- 
cial personal attention. Refers to German 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; Exchange 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; State Na- 
tional Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; W. B. Worthen 
& Co., Bankers, Little Rock, Ark.; Rock City 
Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Twin City 
Bank, Argenta, Ark. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. 


ROGERS, CUTHBERT & ELLIS, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 

Address Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

Members of the firm Henry T. Rogers, Lu- 
cius M. Cuthbert, Daniel B. Ellis, Lewis B. 
Johnson. References: Trust Company of 
America, Central Trust Company, The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York 
City; The United States National Bank, Den- 
ver, Col. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington. 
SAULSBURY, PONDER & CURTIS, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 
909 Market street, Wilmington, Del. 
Counsel for: The Equitable Guarantee & 
Trust Co., The Union National Bank of Wil- 
mington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 


TUCKER & KENYON, 


Attorneys-at-Law. 

908-10 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Members of firm: Charles Cowles Tucker and 
J. Miller Kenyon. Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
and Company. Refer to American Security 
and Trust Company; National Safe Deposit 
Savings and Trust Company; Washington 
Loan and Trust Company; American Nation- 
al Bank and all other local banks and Trust 
Companies. 


EDWIN 8S. CLARKSON, 


U. S&S. and Foreign Patents, Trademarks and 
Copyrights. 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 
Correspondence with attorneys _ solicited. 
Reference: Second National Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa. 
F. M. SIMONTON, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Address: Tampa, Florida. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. 
BROWN & RANDOLPH 


Attorneys at Law. Atlanta, Ga. 

Corporation and Commercial Law, General 
Counsel Atlanta Savings Bank; Division 
Counsel Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


IDAHO. 
Boise. 


NEAL & KINYON, 


Counsellors-at-Law, 
Suite 305-308, Sonna Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 
Members of firm: C. F. Neal, B. F. Neal 
and F. B. Kinyon. Refers to: Capital State 
Bank of Boise. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. 
DUPEE, JUDAH, WILLARD & WOLF, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
Counsel for The Corn Exchange National 
Bank; The Northern Trust Co., of Chicago. 


Springfield. 
GEORGE A. SANDERS, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Specialties:—Municipal bonds, Railroad and 
Corporation Securities, Mercantile Claims, 
Defaulted Bonds and Proceedings in Bank- 
ruptcy. References: American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 
Bank, New York City. 


INDIANA. 
Fort Wayne. 


VESEY & VESEY, 


Address: Court and Berry Sts., Fort Wayne. 

Members of firm: William J. Vesey and 
Allen J. Vesey. Attorneys for Fort Wayne 
Trust Co., Tri-State Loan and Trust Co., First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne. Refer to First 
National Bank, Cleveland; Marine National 
Bank, Cleveland; The Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Company, Cleveland; The Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company Cleveland. 
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LOUISIANA 
New Orleans. 


FARRAR, JONAS & KRUITSCHNITT. 


Address: Suite 1114 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 
New Orleans, La. Cable address: ‘‘Crite- 
rion.” Counsel for The Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore. 
GANS & HAMAN, 


Counsellors-at-Law, 
1137-1155 Calvert Building. 
Members of firm: Edgar H. Gans, B. How- 
ard Haman, Vernon Cook, W. Calvin Ches- 
nut; associates, John P. Horsey, Charles Mar- 
kell, Jr. London, 1 Great Winchester St., E. 
Cc. Cable address, ‘‘Namah.” Refer to: In- 
ternational Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


SAMS & JOHNSON, 


Attorneys-at-Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 
References: First National Bank; National 
Mechanics Bank; National Bank of Balti- 
more; Wilson, Colston & Company; N. W. 
James & Company; Robins Paper Com- 
pany. 


MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids. 


CRANE & NORRIS, 


1005-9 Michigan Trust Building. Albert 
Crane—Mark Norris. Cable Address—Cranest. 
Refer to National City Bank, Kent County 
Savings Bank, Michigan Trust Company. 


KNAPPEN, KLEINHANS & KNAPPEN, 


Attorneys and Counsellors, 

317 Michigan Trust Company Bldg. Mem- 
bers of firm: Loyal E. Knappen, Jacob Klein- 
hans, Stuart E. Knappen. Cable Address, 
“Knaphans.”’ 

Counsel for: Fourth National Bank, Grand 
Rapids Railway Company. 


Port Huron. 
MOORE, BROWN, MILLER & LADD, 


Attorneys and Counsellors. 
25-27-29 White Building. 
Members of firm: George G. Moore, Fred- 
erick B. Brown, Norman I. Miller and Sanford 
W. Ladd. References: First National Ex- 
change Bank, Commercial Bank. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Jackson. 


McWILLIE & THOMPSON. 
Corporation Law. General Practice. Refer 
by permission to Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Rosedale & Cleveland. 
CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT, 


: Attorneys-at-Law. 
Firm members: Charles Scott, E. H. Woods. 
A. Y. Scott. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis. 
BRYAN & CHRISTIE, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Commonwealth Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Counsel for Commonwealth Trust Company, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City. 
TENNANT & HAIGHT 


15 Exchange Pl., immediately opposite the 
station of the Penn. R. R. Co. and New York 
and Brooklyn Ferries. Corporation Law and 
General Commercial Business. References: 
Hudson County National Bank and Commer- 
cial Trust Company, Jersey City Trust Com- 
pany. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland. 


WHITE, JOHNSON, McCASLIN & CAN- 
NON, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
1416-1421 Williamson Building. 
Refer to: First National Bank, Cleveland; 
Market National Bank, Cleveland; The Citi- 
zens’ Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 


The Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 


Cincinnati. 


MOULINER, BETTMAN & HUNT, 


Address: First National Bank Bldg., Cincin- 
nati. Firm Members: Edward P. Moulinier, 
Alfred Bettman, Graham P. Hunt. Refer to: 
The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Cincinatti, O. S. Kuhn & Sons, Bankers, 
Cincinnati, and Deloitte, Plender, Griffith & 
Co., chartered accountants, of London, New 
York and Cincinnati. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Lawton. 
HAMMONDS BROS. & CO. 


Fiduciary and Legal Business. 
A. E. Hammonds, General Counsel. 
Citizens Bldg., Lawton, Okla. 
Refer to: Citizen’s Bank, Lawton, Okla.; 
State National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Shaw- 
nee National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; First 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Bank of 
Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 


OREGON. 
Portland. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Vice-president and manager of The Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 240 Washing- 
ton Street, Portland, Oregon. Refers to Uni- 
ted States Mortgage & Trust Company, 55 
Cedar Street, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown 
MARCUS 8S. HOTTENSTEIN 


Attorney at Law 
Commonwealth Building, Allentown, Pa. 

Also Member of Philadelphia Bar. Attention given 
to Legal and Fiduciary Business in Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania. Refers to Merchants National 
Bank, or any other Bank, or any Trust Company, in 
Allentown, Pa. 


Johnstown. 
CHARLES C. GREER, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
References: Johnstown Trust Company and 
First National Bank. 


Pittsburg. 


GEORGE MACHLIN HOSACK, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
Park Building. 
Refers to any Pittsburg trust company. 
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W. T. TREADWAY, 


Attorney-at-Law. 
440 Diamond Street. 

Reference: East End Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburg Pa.; Coraopolis National Bank, 
Coraopolis, Pa.; Ohio Valley Trust Company, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence. 
VINCENT, BOSS & BARNEFIELD 


Counsellors-at-Law. 
Address: 49 Custom — Street, Providence, 


Members of firm: Walter B. Vincent, Henry 
M. Boss, Jr., Ralph T. Barnefield. General 
Practice, Corporation and Commercial Law. 


TEXAS. 
Houston. 
HUNT & MYER 


Commercial Bank Blidg., Houston, Texas. 

Members of firm: W. S. Hunt, Sterling Myer, 
Richard G. Maury. References: The Mer- 
chants National Bank of Houston; Houston 
Land & Trust Company, Hibernian Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans; United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York City. 


CANADA. 
Toronto. 


BICKNELL, MORINE, BAIN & STRATHY 
Barristers, Soliciters, etc. 
Imperial Bank Chambers, 

Cor. Wellington St., & Leader Lane, Toronto. 
Members of firm: James Bicknell, K. C.; Hon A 
B. Morine. K. C.;(of Ontario, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland Bars) Alfred Bickpy "’. James W. 
Bain, Gerard B Strathy. 

General Solicitors for Imperial Bau« of Canada. 
Counsel for Canadian Bankers Association. Cable 
address, “Bicknell, Toronto’’ Codes A. B. C. 4ED. 
Liebers and Western Union. References: Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ontario; Central Trust 
Companv of New York; Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 


BLAKE, LASH & CASSELS, 


Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
King and Jordan Sts., Toronto. 
Members of firm: S. H. Blake, K. C.; Z. A. 
Lash, K. C.; Walter Cassels, K. C.; W. H. 
Blake, K. C.; A. W. Anglin, T. D. Law, W. 
A. H. Kerr, Walter Gow, Miller Lash, R. C. 
H. Cassels, George H. Cassels. Solicitors 
for: National Trust Company, Ltd., Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, etc. Cable address, 
‘“‘Blakes,’’ Toronto. 


Corner 


MALONE, MALONE & LONG, 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Conveyancers, 
Toronto General Trust Bldgs., corner Yonge 

and Colburne Sts., Toronto, Can. 

Members of firm: E. T. Malone, K. C.; A. 
L. Malone, E. G. Long. 

Solicitors for the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, The Central Canada Loan & 
Savings Company, The Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Canada, The Provident In- 
vestment Company. 


Montreal. 
McGIBBON, CASGRAIN, MITCHELL 
& SURVEYER. 


Canada Life Bldg., Montreal, Can. 

Members of firm: Th. Chase-Casgrain, K. 
veyer, A. Chase Casgrain, Joseph W. Weldon, 
+ Victor E. Mitchell. Edouard Sur- 
Errol M. McDougall. 

Cable address: ‘‘Montgibb.”’ 

Counsel for The Royal Trust Company, The 
National Trust Company. The Royal Bank of 
Canada, The Sovereign Bank of Canada, 
Standard Oil Company, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., and the Delaware and 
Hudson Railway Co. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax. 
T. F. TOBIN, LL. B., 


Barrister and Solicitor, 
Rooms 8 and 9, Herald Building, Halifax. 
Foreign Collections. Estates and General 
Business promptly attended to. Refer to 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Eastern Trust 
Company. 


MANITOBA. 

Winnipeg. 

PITBLADO, HOSKIN & 

GRUNDY. 

CAMPBELL, PITBLADO, GRUNDY & 
BENNEST. 


Barristers, etc. 

Firm members: Hon. Colin H. Campbell, K. 
Cc. (Attorney General of Manitoba); Isaac 
Pitblado, LL B. A. Erskine Hoskin, B. C. L.; 
H. P. Brundy E. H. Bennest. 

Address: Bank of Hamilton Chambers, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Cable address: ‘‘Camfords.”’ 

Solicitors for Toronto General Trusts Cor- 
poration, Bank of Hamilton, Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Landed Banking & Loan 
Company, etc. 

Commercial and Company Law a specialty. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Calgary 
LOUGHEED & BENNETT, 


Barristers, Solicitors, Advocates, etc. 

Firm: Hon. J. A. Lougheed, K. C.; R. B. 
Bennett, LL. B.; H. A. Allison, LL. B. 

Cables: Lougheed, Calgary. 
Solicitors for: Bank of Montreal, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce’ Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Irrigation and British Columbia Land 
Department, R. G. Dun & Company, Royal 
Trust Company, Union Trust Company, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, Massey Harris Company. 


CAMPBELL, 


Mercantile Securities 
Company 


20 Citizens Bldg., Lawton, Okla. 


Have you money to loan on good 
security ? 


Do you want to buy or sell an 
Oklahoma investment? 


Transact a General Agency, Loan, 
Collection, Adjustment, Commis- 
sion, Brokerage and Investment 
Business. 


A. E. HAMMONDS, President. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOTICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for col- 
ections in their respective cities. 


Birmingham......... .....Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$225,000. Arthur W. Smith, President; Tom O. Smith, Vice Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for hand- 
ling collections. 

WIN gi cocks coancsamel City Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $500,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over $400,000. E. J. Buck, President; A. I. 
Selden, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA 


| es Ae. arene The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and Profit; 
$135,000. Ernest H. May, President; R. I. Rogers, Cashier, 
Special tacilities for collections. 


COLORADO 


nn Un ee Re ape Continental Trust Company—Capital $300,000. Wm. E. Hughes, 
President. General Trust Company and Banking Business. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport. ......1.5..<s0s00 The City National Bank — Capital $250,000. Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. Frank Miller, President; Charles E. Hough, Cashier; 
H. B. Terrill, Asst. Cashier. Collections receive special attention 
and made on tavorable terms. 


GEORGIA 


I Fi cccctnnsetnsiicies The National Bank of Augusta—Capital $250,000. Surplus $50,000. 
Undivided profits $125,000. L.C. Hayne, President; F. G. Ford, 
Cashier. Correspondence solicited. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis............... The Merchants National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus fund 
and profits $750,000. U.S. Depository. O. N. Frenzel, President 
O. F. Frenzel, Cashier. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville...... aaa vegutncin The American National Bank of Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 
and surplus, and unparalleled advantages for collecting over the 
Ohio valley, tenders its services to the bankers ofthecountry. Logan 
C. Murray, President. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore................00 First National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and Profits 
$475,000. Deposits $6,500,000. J. D. Ferguson, President; H. B. 
Wilcox, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want. 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EPR aa The Eliot National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits 
$1,000,000. Harry L. Burrage, President; Garrard Comly, Vice 
President. 


MEXICO 


City of Mexico........... United States and Mexican Trust Company (apartado 2264) Mex- 
ico, D. F. A. E. Stilwell, President ; S. W. Rider, Manager Mexico 


City office. 
MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek...... seit The Old National Bank.—Capital $150,000. Surplus and profits 
$57,378. Deposits $2,340,000. Edwin C. Nichols. President. L. 
T. Karcher, Cashier. 
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MICHIGAN—Centinued 
Detroit State Savings Bank.—Capital and Surplus $2,000,000.00 


Grand Rapids............. The Grand Rapids National Bank. United States Depusitary. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus and profits $149,000. President, 
Dudley E. Waters. Cashier, Frank M. Davis. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City Second National Bank—Capital $250,000. Surplus and Profits 
$140,000. S. Ludlow, Jr., President; J. G. Hasking, Cashier. 
Offers attractive inducements for handling New Jersey State Col 


lections. 
NEW JERSEY 


Paterson First National Bank. Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. Collections 
a specialty and remitted foron day of payment. E. T. Bell, 
President; R. J. Nelden, Cashier. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus $300,000. Presi- 
dent, W. G. Phelps; Cashier, A. J. Parsons. 

Buffalo The Peoples Bank. — Capital $300,000.00. Surplus and Profits 
$200,000,00. Deposits $4,000,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President ; 
E. J. Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 
will receive prompt returns at low rates. 

Syracuse Commercial National Bank of Syracuse.—Capital $500,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits $257,698. H. S. Holden, President 
Anthony Lamb, Cashier. Designated Reserve Depository for Trust 
Companies of New York State. 


Cincinnati The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company—Capital $500,000, 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, President; A. B. Vorheis. 
Vice-President; R. A. Koehler, Secretary and Treasurer; Edgar 
Stark, Trust Officer. 

Cleveland The Citizens Savings and Trust Co.—The oldest and largest trust 
company in Ohio. Capital and Surplus $6,000,000. Assets over 
$42,000,000. Four per cent. interest paid on idle funds. 

CB iss wise cccecaiss The Capital Trust Company.—Capital $400,000. W. D. Gilbert, 
President; A. W. Mackenzie, Secretary-Treasurer. Invites Central 
Ohio business. 

Springfield The First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus and profits 
$250,000. Oscar F. Martin, President; George W. Winger, Cashier. 
All business entrusted to us will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 

Toledo The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co.—Capital $600,000. Surplus 
$300,000. Jas. J. Robison, President. E. H. Cady, Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver Beaver Trust Co.— Capital $300,000. Offers special collection facili- 
ties. Jesse R. Leonard, President; Charles M. Hughes, Treasurer. 

Lancaster Farmers Trust Company—]. W. B. Bausman, President; C. 
A. Fon Dermith, Treasurer. We solicit accounts of Banks, Trust 
Companies, Merchants and Corporations. 

Philadelphia Farmers & Mechanics National Bank—Organized 1807. Capital $2,- 
000,000. Surplus $1,000,000. Deposits $15,000,000. Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 
W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 

Pittsburg The Bank of Pittsburgh N. A.—Oldest Bank in the United States west 
ofthe Alleghany mountains. Correspondents in all the important cities 
in the United States and hundreds of direct connections in Western 
Pennsylvania and contiguous territory. 

York Trust Co.—Capital, $250,000. Surplus $60,000. W. H. Lanius, 
President; Smyser Williams, Vice President; Ellis S. Lewis, Treas- 
urer. Transacts a general banking, trust and real estate business. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Atlantic National Bank—Capital $225,000.Surplus $112,000. Deposits 
over $1,800,000. Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 


Island. 
TENNESSEE 


The American National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and 
Profits $387,823. W. W. Berry, President; N. P. Le Sueur, Cashier. 
Collections a speciality. 


TEXAS 


Dal aiinaiciveciesaiiiens Trust Company of Dallas—Capital $200,000; undivided profits $100,- 
000; stockholders’ liability $200,000. H. A. Kahler, President; 
Robert S. Green, Secretary. Special Collection Facilities. 

Hunter-Phelan Savings Bank and Trust Company. Collections a 
specialty and remitted for on day of payment. 

Texas Bank and Trust Company—Capital $200,000. Surplus 
$200,000. I. H. Kempner, President; J. G. McCarthy, Cashier. 


VIRGINIA 


Merchants National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and Profits 
$804,555. John P. Branch, President; Thomas B. McAdams, 
Cashier. Has best facilities for handling items in the Virginias and 


Carolinas. 
WASHINGTON 

The Old National Bank.—Capital $500,000. D. W. Twobhy, Presi- 
dent; W. D. Vincent, Cashier. We know your wants and want your 
business. 

Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000 
E. Shorrock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Special facilities for collections. 

Pacific National Bank.—Capital $300,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. R. L. M‘Cormick, President; W. M. Ladd, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; C. H. Hyde, Vice-President; L. J. Pentecost, Vice-President ; 
Stephen Appleby, Cashier; A. A. Miller, Asst. Cashier. 


WISCONSIN 
Bank of Hamilton—Capital $2,500,000. Reserve $2,500,000. Total 
Assets $32,000,000 J. Turnbull, General Manager; C. Bartlett, 
Manager Hamilton Office. Collections effected promptly and 
cheaply. Correspondence solicited. 
Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin.—Capital $450,000. Surplus 
$100,000. George W. Strohmeyer, President; W. F. Filter, Cashier. 


Providence 


Nashville 


Fort Worth 


Galveston 


Richmond 


Hamilton 


Milwaukee 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Invites your business upon liberal terms and guarantee of prompt 


service. 


Bank of [ontreal.—Capital, $14,400,000. 
Undivided Profits, $159,831. 


ONTARIO 


Correspondence invited. 


| Mount Royal, G. C. M. G., Hon. President; 
Drummond, President; E. S. Clouston, Vice-President and General 


Manager. 


Rest, $11,000,000. 
Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and 
Hon. Sir Geo. A. 


The Bank has 122 branches throughout Canada, be- 


sides having branches in London, Eng., New York, Chicago, Spo- 
kane, Newfoundland and Mexico. 


The Bank of 


ONTARIO 


Toronto 

(6 offices) 
Allandale 
Aurora 
Barrie 
Berlin 
Bradford 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Burford 
Cardinal 
Cobourg 
Colborne 
Coldwater 


Collingwood 
Copper Clif 
Creemore 
Dorchester 
Elmvale 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Hastings 
Keene 
London 
London East 
London North 
Lynden 
Merritton 


Toronto.—Capital $4,000,000. 
BRANCHES 


Millbrook 
Newmarket 
Oakville 

Oil Springs 
Omemee 
Parry Harbor 
Parry Sound 
Peterboro 
Petrolia 

Port Hope 
Preston 

St. Catharines 
Sarnia 


Reserve $4,500,000. 


QUEBEC 


Shelburne 
Stayner 
Sudbury 
Thornbury 
Victoria Harbor 
Wallaceburg 
Waterloo 
Welland 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Langenburg 

Quill Lake 
Wolseley 

Yorkton 


The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 


Montreal 

(3 offices) 
Maisonneuve 
Point St. Charles 
Gaspe 
St. Lambert 

Manitoba 

Cartwright 
Pilot Mound 
Portage la Prairie 
Rossburn 
Swan River 
Winnipeg 
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J. G. WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS 


43-49 EXCHANCE PLACE 
41-43 WALL STREET 


ENCINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Reports made on Electric Railways, Electric Light and 
Power Properties, Steam Railways, etc,, etc., for Trust 
Companies. Bankers and Investors. Separate Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Civil and Hydraulic Engineering De- 
partments. Acts as Consulting or Supervising Engineers 
for work embraced in any ofits departments. 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT 


Electric Railways. Electric Light and Power Plants, 
Gas Works, Water Works, etc., operated. 


London Correspondents: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Electric Railways, Electric Light and Power Piants, 
Steam Railroads, Water Works, Gas Works, etc., etc., 
built on basis of either fixed amount or actual cost and 
supervising fee. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Assistance given in financing meritorious enterprises 
for Public Service Utilities, Transportation or Industrial 
Purposes. 


Canadian Correspondents: 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, Ltd. CANADIAN WHITE COMPANY, Ltd. 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


Sovereign Bank Bidg., Montreal, 


Principal Philippine Office, Manila, P. |. 








KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 
BANKERS 


15 William St., 


New York 


Circular Letters of Credit, International 
Travelers’ Checks— Available Everywhere 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Bonp CIRCULAR MAILED UPON APPLICATION 





Security Savings 
é& Trust Company. 


266 Morrison Street Portland, Oregon 


Capital nl ‘ 


° $500,000 oo 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


191,599.86 
Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business 


OFFICERS 


C. F. ADAMS, President L. A. Lewis, First Vice-Pres. 
R, J. JUBITZ, Secretary A L. MILLS, Second Vice-Pres. 
G. F. RUSSELL, Assistant Secretary 








PROGRAM CLOCKS 


for automatically ringing bells are a 
great modern convenience where auto- 
matic signals are required. 

Prentiss 60 Day clocks are the only 60 
Day clocks manufactured in the world. 
When fitted with automatic calendar, 
they make most suverior timepieces 
without which no office is complete. 


Also Frying-pan, Electric Synchronized 
and Watchman’s Clocks. 


Send for Catalogue No. 187. 


THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Dept. 18, 49 Dey Street, NEW YORK CITY 





Che American National Bank 


CAPITAL, - 
SURPLUS - 


$800,000.00 
$200,000.00 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, Prest. J. S. BOCKEE, V. Prest. 
R. F. WARFIELD, Cashier. 
CHAS. C. CARTER, Asst. Cashier. 
FORREST L.MOSELEY, Asst. Cashier 
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Condition of Greater New York Trust Companies 


Surplus 
TRUST COMPANIES and Profits. Deposits. 
OF MANHATTAN. Capital. Feb. 26, 1907 Feb. 26,1907 Par. Bid. Ask. Div 
Bankers’ Trust Co ..........00. ihantinneensonedh --» $1,000,000 $1,284,052 $25,423,850 100 500 050 16 
Bowling Green 3,181,237 19,980,717 100 440 450 20 
Broadway 451,480 4,108,361 100 158 162 6 
ts cham cnninisnivetenssnssesseriebiiedadatnan 15,925,714 47,614,089 100 2025 2100 *60 
Colonial 2,113,786 23,515,633 100 400 410 12 
1,113,606 6,530,927 100 240 250 is 
. 285,420 3,029,876 100 220 nar 
Empire ; 1,113,635 7,391,966 100 330 840 
Equitable 10,664,949 18,178,791 100 420 440 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 7,731,933 82,808,702 25 1275 1325 
Fifth Avenue 1,785,744 17,569,793 100 500 550 
Fulton Trust 771,830 7,157,290 100 315 ee 
Guaranty 6,398,283 50,226,609 100 480 519 
Guardian 632,124 5,530,682 100 235 ea 
Hudson Tr 106,832 2,809,247 100 100 110 
Italian American Trust Co 68,257 1,462,568 100 115 125 
Knickerbocker 5,039,843 62,108,419 100 1200 1300 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust 5,974,250 7,396,740 100 265 275 
1,122,657 23,339,927 100 385 395 
2,445,201 11,108,799 30 450 490 
7,169,161 38,835,333 100 sin 850 
7,016,308 27,681,417 100 580 600 
8,178,222 45,113,952 100 725 775 
607,473 5,613,589 100 205 215 
i NG AO RUD ci siesnccnesoccctsbonssses 3,106,003 32,634,106 100 §=1000 ae 
New York Trust Co é 10,833,925 35,961,173 100 720 740 
Standard 1,525,147 12,882,465 100 400 425 
5 7,856,738 27,694,383 100 550 565 
10,840,767 46,536,712 100 775 785 
7,913,607 47,328,701 100 1325 1350 
U. 8. Mtge. & Trust 4,793,155 31,133,633 100 470 480 
United States 18,540,742 52,524,939 100 1270 1300 
Van Norden 1,354,749 8,946,447 100 275 300 
Washington ’ 1,123,576 10,245,753 100 400 a 
Windsor 579,515 11,870,615 100 200 210 


BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn Trust Co 2,236,748 38 100 440 460 
Citizens 500,000 155,042 59,3 100 150 165 
200,000 197,006 3,059,666 100 265 eae 

1,500,000 3,043,116 13,467,960 100 315 325 

i 1,096,759 7,110,261 100 325 350 

297 ,296 2,864,108 100 170 180 

500,000 334,372 2,750,226 100 195 205 

Kings County 500,000 1,580,263 13,174,884 100 450 480 
Long Island Loan & Trust 1,808,701 8,638,400 100 310 325 
E 546,348 8553288 100 265 ... 

People’s ; 1,806,890 15,878,320 100 310 330 
Queens County x 201,806 1,806,264 100 190 ee 
Williamsburgh 521,484 8,520,978 100 215 225 


Corrected by L. A. Norton, 25 Broad St., N. Y. City. * Not including extra dividend. 





L. A. NORTON 


Specialist in 


New York Bank Stocks 
New York Trust Co. Stocks 
New York Realty Co. Stocks 


25 Broad Street a Seeurence and Surety 
New York 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 
*Authorized Undivided *Last 

Capital. Profits. Deposits *Par. Sale. *Date. 

$200,000 $143,000 $285,706 100 
200,000 60,959 469,919 50 30 11-14-06 
Central Trust and Saving 750,000 398,046 2,743,393 50 80 3-6-07 

Chelten Trust Co 200,000 102,061 106,994 50 
Colonial Trust 250,000 283,281 845,057 50 101 9-21-04 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fund, Safe Dep. T.&'T. 400,000 263,276 2,199,587 100 115 11-21-06 
Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust.. 1,000,000 1,203,747 5,897,730 100 300 1-3-07 
Commercial Trust 1,000,000 1,934,720 8,630,208 100 400 4-8-03 
1,000,000 222,637 4,017,312 50 55 2-27-07 
Empire Title & Trust Co 150,262 5,240 186,922 50 25 9-19-06 
Equitable Trust Co 1,000,000 330,309 3,693,411 100 11214 =. 2-27-07 
Excelsior Trust and Saving Fund 300,000 31,613 771,420 50 371 11-21-06 
Federal Trust Co 101,620 24.825 42.050 100 125 2-13-07 
Fidelity Trust Co 2,000,000 8,663,696 26,871,022 100 80314 2-27-07 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania ist pref 1,707,100 1,680,060 2,157,377 100 111 3-11-07 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 2nd pref. 1,786,100 1,680,000 2,157,377 100 10544 2-27-07 
Frankford Real Estate, Trust & Safe Dep. 125,000 141,685 1,833,409 50 80 4-18-06 
Franklin Trust Co 200,000 56,237 486.835 10 1214 2-19-07 
500,000 194,147 1,949,536 50 69 1-9-06 
Germantown Trust 600,000 629,676 3,825,591 100 250 9-12-06 
Girard Ave, Title & Trust 200,000 118,243 403,172 50 75 6-20-06 
Girard Trust Co 2,500,000 9,942,368 42,477,027 100 790 2-19-07 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 1,000,000 614,166 5,72 100 215 3-6-07 
BOR IN iiss ecdccdssoecescces 500,000 136,605 1,228,081 50 743% 12-6-06 
Industrial Trust, Title and Savings........ 500,000 645,939 4,234,228 50 1201, 1-30-07 
Integrity Title Ins., Trust & Safe Dep 500,000 767,810 3,607,651 50 107 10-31-06 
Investment Co. of Philadelphia 2,000,000 1,218,381 1,486,014 50 54 3-5-07 
Land Title & Trust Co , 2,000,000 2,620,921 8,826,316 100 825 1-16-07 
Lincoln Savings & Trust Co 500,000 13,630 258,726 50 35 7-30-06 
Manayunk Trust Co. ......... as 250,000 103.041 25 5334 7-19-06 
Merchants’ Trust Co 500,000 119,823 1,350,304 100 105 2-27-07 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania 500,000 296,990 153,606 100 10 10-31-06 
Northern Trust Co 500,000 964,751 6,617,654 100 265 9-5-06 
North Philadelphia Trust 150,000 37,428 774,651 50 70 2-21-06 


Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 66,631 577,171 50 72 11-7-06 


Pelham Trust Co 150,000 43,139 270,323 

Penn.©o. forIns, on Lives & Grant. Annu, 2,000,000 3,660,760 17,580,118 100 545 2-27-07 

Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Co 500,000 73,301 19,574 100 30 

Philadelphia Trust Safe Dep. & Ins. Co. 1,000,000 3,484,384 7,551,821 100 500 

Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila 1,000,006 4,482,803 8,825,714 100 795 

Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd 4,500,000 213,763 3,062,100 100 94 

Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Co... 1,000,000 684,572 8,846,480 100 2251, 

Rittenhouse Trust Co ; 250,000 53,811 387,923 50 58 

Tacony Savings Fund, Safe Dep., T.& T. 150,000 105,148 654,403 100 160 

Tradesmen’s Trust and Savings Fund... 1,000,000 208,487 1,329,289 100 120 

Trust Co. of North America 1,000,000 306,978 3,187,441 100 136% 

Union Trust Co 500,000 108,773 1,961,532 50 41 

United See. Life Insurance & Trust Co... 1,000,000 692,237 1,242,315 100 125 

Wayne Junction Trust Co 160,000 40,625 171,084 100 125 12-19-0., 

West End Trust Co 1,000,000 081,056 4,094,686 50 139% 11-6-02 
500,000 285,793 2,858,954 50 944, 1-20-0, 


*Corrected by DeHaven & Townsend, 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) eee 


Capital. Surplus. Deposits. , , . Book, 


American Trust & Savings Bank $3,000,000 $2,374,525.00 $30,248,700 181 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois 2,000,000 939,154.00 10,318,881 147 
Chicago Sav. Bank & Trust Co 560,000 75,307.00 2,338,605 3! 116 
Colonial Trust & Sav. ............-....0.-6. 600,000 534,995.00 2,217,332 190 
Drovers Trust & Sav. ..................... 200,000 63,703.00 1,923,813 8 185 é 
Illinois Trust & Sav. Bank 4,500,000 7,403,522.00 94,645,177 f 258 16&4x 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co........ 3,000,000 3,947,487.00 52,049,354 : 375 235 12% 
Metropolitan Trust & Sav, Bank 750,000 319,124.00 5,947,798 2 144 6% 
Northern Trust Co 1,500,000 1,617,415.00 29,030,995 390 215 8% 
Royal Trust Co 500,000 514,336.00 4,600,366 ; va... ae 8% 
State Bank of Chicago 897,637.00 15,815,118 285 196 8€ 
Union Trust Co 825,465.00 12,744,627 188 

289,567.00 6,004,959 131 6% 

Corrected by Eversz & Company, Bankers, 220 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





TRUST COMPANIES 
OF PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Authorized 
Capital 

Jankers Trust Co $127,350 
Central Trust Co 
Colonial Trust Co 
Commonwealth Trust Co 
Continental Trust Co 
East End Sav. & Trust Co 
Fidelity Title and Trust Co 
Franklin Savings & Trust Co.................. 
German Trust Co 
Guarantee Title & Trust Co 
I IIE Sti cadccakccioctococetsntieceses 
Hazelwood Savy. & Trust Co 
Hill Top Savings & Trust Co 
NE MR itis ece kinks: nnsandcosacecesiconcs 
International Sav. & Trust Co 
lron City Trust Co 
RI I anc sncksere»'4's 2ctnes bee +> vecnes 
CC eG iia cance cdsccscnccoccaccscccssos 
Merchants’ Sav. & Trust Co 
Metropolitan Sav. & Trust Co 
Metropolitan Trust Co 
Mt. Washington Sav. & Trust Co............. 
Oakland Savings & Trust Co 200,000 
People’s Trust Co 250,000 
Lee ere 2,000,000 
Pittsburgh Surety Co 250,000 
Potter Title & Trust Co 200,000 
Real Estate Trust Co 2,000,000 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co 3,000,000 


Surplus 
and 


Undivided 


Profits 
$13,061 
35,485 
6,121,375 
1,346,395 
83,752 
98,741 
4,772,117 
41,444 
94,380 
879,516 
136,813 
73,851 
29,685 
157,517 
20,046 
736,667 
112,515 
218,239 
129,242 
11,028 
17,766 
11,925 
138,894 
55,795 
4,185,306 
26,761 
17,850 
2,096 535 
7,681,710 


South Hills Trust Co 


South Side Trust Co.......... 


Terminal Trust Co 
Treasury Trust Co 


Union-Fidelity Title Insurance Co 


Union Trust Co 


Allegheny Trust Co 


125,000 
300,000 
125,000 
163,457 
250,000 
1,500,000 


Capital. 
$700,000 


Dollar Gav. FA. & Tr..O0....0ccssescsseccsccess 1,000,000 


Manchester Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co 


Provident Trust Co 


Real Estate Sav. & Trust Co. .................. 


Workingman’s Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co 


12,457 


25,989 
58,761 

22 314,510 
2.977 
247,236 


Surplus. 


and Profits 


$222,720 
1,044,144 
37,642 
65,539 
46,767 
550,496 


Deposits. 


10,828,212 
2,574,854 
309,213 
790,508 
8,906,249 
221,717 
203,266 
4,453,775 
110,089 
429, 802 
545,771 
1,885,493 
134,086 
2,092,269 
432,195 
903,760 
473,212 
200,712 
204,274 
138,977 
479.444 
854,578 
10,651,983 


3,514,263 
488 
272,995 
604,686 
44,523 
197,002 


29,139,461 
181,401 
1,072,904 


Total 
Deposits. 
$2,360,006 
3,132,895 
425,880 
1,234,448 
1,017,791 
2,974,372 


Par. 


100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
25 
100 
50 
100 
25 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 


CONDITION OF ALLEGHENY TRUST COMPANIES 


Par. 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 

50 


Bid. 
70 
65 

175 
95 


525 


157% 

125 
20 

120 


125 
45 


395 


365 


Ask. Div 


350 
180 
540 
150 
180 


160 


5 


Oo oO 


Revised by R. J. Stoney, Jr., 424 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 


pe | OS 


Bay State Trust Co 
Beacon Trust Co 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. .. 
CE FE OES 0... .crcscscecoceses 


Columbia Trust Co 


Mattapan Deposit and Trust Co 


Mechanies Trust Co 


Old Colony Trust Co 
Puritan Trust Co 


Capital. 
eeeseeeees- 1,000,000 

500,000 

400,000 
eseeeee 1,000,000 


soccunssesesccssonsoe 1,500,000 


seeeee + eRe ee tenner ee eeeeeeeee 


New England Trust Co 


Surplus. 


Gross 
Deposits. 


$1,815,549 $13,283,643 


595,318 
269,988 
2,612,690 
2,636,800 
35,390 
708,757 
164,173 
4,027,233 
98,918 
126,924 
2,408,548 
5,676,783 
170,007 
606,097 
590,914 


5,728,355 
3,177,010 
12,111,950 
21,006,548 
427,544 
8,020,403 
3,626,688 
14,244,846 
1,300,715 
2,143,672 
16,345,887 
34.606,203 
3,182,283 
8,541,506 
4,593,587 


Corrected by Henderson & Howes, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
*Stock can only be sold through Board of Directors. 


Par. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 





TRUST COMPANIES 





Commonwealth 
Trust Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus . . . $1,000,000 


The thoroughly organ- 
There is no puzzle about a bill or ized equipment of this 
statement prepared on Company renders it ex- 


The‘New Tri-Chrome ceptionally serviceable in 
Smith Premier Typewriter caring for business in 

4] The items appear in purple copy- Western New York. 
ing and non-fading black ink and Deposits received and 
the credits in bright red. 3%°7, interest allowed, 


0/4 
The price is the same as that 
of all Smith-Premier Models payable quarterly. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Company ~ ; ° ° 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Correspondence invited. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 





Men Who Cannot Be Hired 


are contributors tothe pages of The Journal of Accountancy. Among them are 
the leaders of the profession of accountancy in this country, men of pre-eminent 
ability, position and authority. Ohe Journal of Accountancy can command 
the services of such men because it is the Official Organ of the American Associa- 
tion of Public Accountants. 

Through the eyes of the Accountants it can look deep into the organization and 
activities of business. Whether you are a banker, a broker, a railroad man, a 
captain of industry or an ambitious clerk, it can throw fresh light on the questions 
that worry and baffleyou, It will give you accountants’ solutions——and that means 
scientific, clear-cut, illuminating solutions—of the problems of every business. 
For searching comparisons and analyses of the annual reports of railroads and in- 
dustrial companies we commend you especially to the department of 


CORPORATION REPORTS 


in every issue. 
The subscription price is $3.00 per year. Twenty-five cents 
in stamps will bring you a single number. 
And, by the way, remember that we can supply you with 


ANY BUSINESS BOOK 


If you would like expert and disinterested advice about business 
literature, you have only to write us. The service is free. 








The Accountancy Publishing Company 
32 Waverley Place, New York City 











TRUST COMPANIES 


The Modern 
Trust Company 


BY 


F. B. KIRKBRIDE and 
J. E. STERRETT, C. P. A. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 15c.) 


This is the first book to give a full and comprehensive description 
of the various departments in which a modern trust company engages. 


It discusses the duties of trust company officers and the relation of 
trust companies to the banking community and the public. 


It gives in detail the most recent methods of organization and 
accounting for trust companies in their functions of banker, trustee, etc. 


The book includes facsimiles of many thoroughly up-to-date bookkeeping 
forms, employed in the various departments. 


It is the only convenient source of exact information on the trust 
company of to-day. 


Send orders for this valuable book to 


Trust Companies Publishing Association 
15 William Street, New York 





TRUST COMPANIES > asa 
Saving Two Hours 
Time of the Bank 


In a recent issue of a publication a 
banker told how the BURROUGHS 
Adding and Listing Machine saved two 
hours time in the posting of 3,000 checks 
and 500 to 800 deposit tickets a day. 
It is an interesting story and we have 








published it in a little book “ Practical 
Systems” which we will send gratis. A 
Free Trial of 

machine, without obligation to purchase, 

on request. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Formerly American Arithmometer Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


90 Amsterdam St., Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


Announces a series of articles by Mr. J. J. Corkill, the well 
known Wall Street financial writer. Being located in the 
heart of the Wall Street financial district, Mr. Corkill is in 
intimate touch with the prominent banking interests of New 
York, and his editorial discussions are accepted as high and 
impartial authority upon all questions connected with finance 
or —@ and banking. 
SAS NIRS M88 This series will include special articles of interest to 
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Bank and Trust Company Officials 


including banking by mail; domestic and fereign exchange; 
the public debt ; the National currency system; the tariff and 
its effect on industrial corporations; discussions of the various 
matters before Congress; the duties and responsibilities of 
banking institutions; railroad securities savings banks may 
invest in; discrimination against industries as collateral. 


The first article in this series will appear in the February number. 
Send 10c. for sample copy or $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


123 Fort Street, W. Detroit, Mich. 
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